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As a rule, the narrower a man’s views on religious 
questions, the more likely he is to call himself 
“liberal.” Commonly, the man who insists on that 
designation for himself is one whose belief is nar- 
rowed down to a vagueness of opinion on every point. 
The only thing that he is sure of is, that everybody 
who believes more than he does is bigoted. 


God never calls a man to the bearing of a burden 
under which he will sink,—unless God wants that 
man to sink under that burden. If God gives 
strength for the burden, it is well; butif the strength 
necessary for the bearing of the burden be not given, 
what then? “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.” 


If people would only cease to disquiet themsélves 
concerning things over which they have no possible 
control, and for which they have no possible re- 
sponsibility, the burden of the world’s worry would 





be reduced by more than one-half. It is a very good 
rule, when one is tempted to useless worrying, to ask 
if our disquietude is likely to have any good effect 
upon the thing that troubles us; for if we have 
neither influence nor responsibility in the matter, our 
worrying is as vain as if, like spoiled children, we 
were crying for the moon. 


Children have their way of looking at the ways of 
other people. Children have also their way of mak- 
ing their comments on the seeming inconsistencies of 
the sayings and doings of those about them. These 
ways of the children, in the line of both seeing and 
saying, are likely to be very simple and direct, even 
if they are sometimes unexpected and surprising. A 
little girl, a very little girl, who commonly attends a 
church where all the attendants take a part in the 
services of worship, went, with her aunt, for the first 
time in her life, to a church service where there was 
no audible responsiveness in worship. The silence of 
those about her when the clergyman invited all to 
join him in his praying, was a mystery to her little 
mind. Returning home, she reported on it: “My 
aunties said their prayer totheirselves. And the min- 
ister said his prayers to hisself. And he said ‘ We.’” 
She didn’t quite understand how it was that when the 
minister had asked all to join him in his praying, and 
nobody responded, he could keep on saying “ We.” 
But she is only a child. 


This matter of multiplying initials as an abbrevia- 
tion for the names of religious and other social organi- 
zations is becoming a serious tax on the memory and 
the understanding of the average observer. There 
was a time when the “S. P. C. K.,” and the “A. B.C. 
F. M.,” and the “A. 8.8. U.,” and the “M. E.S. 8. 
U.,” and the “ Y. M. C. A.,” were the principal abbre- 
viations of this sort in everybody’s mouth. But now 
there is a new addition every month or so tp the list, 
such as the “8. P. C. A.,” and the “S. P. C. C.,” and 
the “ W. C. T. U.,” and the “ W. F. M.S.,” and all 
the other “S’s” and “ W’s.” Of course, all our 
readers know the full names of all these societies ; but 
the question may arise whether it is possible to averdo 
this business. A Boston paper tells of a woman who 
recently prayed, at a women’s prayer-meeting, for a 
blessing on “the W.C. T. U., the W. F. M.&., the 
W. H. M.S., and the W. E. and I. U.” And this is 
instanced as charming simplicity. It might be added 
that it is much more sensible to employ these initials 
in an appeal to the ear of Omniscience than it is to 
the ear of the average human understanding. 


Cloudless skies drop no rain. We may bathe our- 
selves in the unclouded sunshine for days and for 
weeks, thinking that, if the blue of the heavens 
were nevermore veiled by the blackness of storm, we 
at least would be perfectly satisfied. But as the 
unclouded days pass on, the parched earth begins to 
gape to heaven for water, the flowers fade, the grass 
is burned up, and men and beasts droop in the merci- 
less heat, which now seems no longer the messenger of 
life, but the angel of death. For need like that there 
is no help in cloudless skies; the sign of deliverance 
rather comes in the livid thunder-cloud, the flashing 
lightning, and the pouring rain. There is a like 
need of the rain-cloud in the inner life. There is a 
parching and deadening influence even here in too 
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much sunshine; and the storm-cloud of pain or of 
sorrow, Which drenches our heart-soil with the rain 
of tears, alone makes possible the continued growth 
of that which is best in our heart-culture. We do 
right to thank God for cloudless days; but we do 
wrong if we do not thank him also for days not cloud- 
less. If the one gives the sunshine, the other gives 
the rain ; and without either there would bé no increase, 


When a man enters into any human association 
or organization, he is expected to take an intelligent 
interest in the work of the society, to maintain its 
honor, and to further its weal. There is no reason 
why less should be expected of the members of the 
Christian Church. And yet it is not difficult to find . 
church-members who have no real knowledge of what 
Christianity is doing in the world, who use the church 
simply for the furtherance of their own interests, and 
who have so little idea of defending the honor of the 
church, that they are willing to join those who are 
without in almost any assault upon the beliefs or 
practices of those who are within. This is not as it 
should be. The man who has so little regard for the 
reputation of the Christian society to which he belongs 
as to show a contemptuous disregard of its work and 
its usages, or to help in promulgating a low view of 
its moral and spiritual worth, not only is false to his 
plighted promise, but is casting as many obstacles as 
he can in the way of those who would otherwise enter 
the fold. Was it for those of us who are guilty in 
ways like these that the prayer was inserted in the 
inspired book of praise: “ Let not them that wait on 
thee be ashamed through me, O Lord God of hosts: 
let not those that seek thee be brought to dishonor 
through me, O God of Israel” ? 





FRIENDSHIP NEVER FAILETH. 


One of the endless questions in dogmatic theology 
is the Perseverance of the Saints. Op the one side 
it is held that a true-hearted Christian believer will 
remain true to the end. On the other side it is 
claimed that a man who is a true-hearted Christian 
believer at one time may lose his faith and become 
utterly untrustworthy at the last. In the discussion 
of practical illustrations of saintship which are pointed 
out, in the way of argument, by the one side or the 
other, it is commonly found that the difference of 
opinion pivots on the observer's distinction between 
real and apparent saintship. The Arminian would 
say that he who was a “saint” has “fallen from - 
grace.” The Calvinist would say that he who has 
“fallen from grace” was never a “saint.” Another 
way of stating this difference would be, that the Ar- 
minian has in mind the man who could fall away 
from his best estate, while the Calvinist has in mind 
a best estate from which the man never would fall 
away. Both sides would agree that if the best estate - 
were one wherein no man could fail, then no man who 
does fail can have been in that estate. 

It is much the same in friendship as in saintship. 
If we look at those who are called friends, and who are 
said to be in friendship, we shall all see that there are 
those who fail each other utterly ; yet we may disagree 
in our estimate of the cause of this failure. On the © 
one hand, we mmy say that the friendship has failed. 
On the other hand, we may say that that which has 
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thus failed was never a true friendship. If, however, 
we agree in defining friendship as an estate in which 
there can be no failure, then any, failure which is 
pointed out must be elsewhere than in friendship. 
And in this sense it is that friendship never faileth ; 
because only so far as a friendship is an affection that 
never fails, is it entitled to be called true friendship. 
There is much that is gelled frier4ship that is 
friendship avy in name. sut that friendship which 
is the distinctive relation emphasized in the Bible as 
closer than the ties of blood and dearer even than the 
holy bond of marriage, and which is illustrated in 
the literature of the ages as the purest, the noblest, 
the most sacred, and the most enduring phase of 
human affections, is by its very nature unselfish, out- 
going, on-going—-unfailingly. Not dependent on any 
mutual covenant or agreement, nor yet on any return 
or recognition of its devotedness, such a friendship is, 
in a sense, single and not twofold. As Socrates sug- 
gested, two persons are in a state of friendship when 
one loves as a friend and the other is loved as a friend. 
No failure on the part of the one loved in such a 
friendship can make a failure of the friendship ; but 
he who loves in such a friendship makes the friend- 
ship a success by the very fact of his loving; hence 
such a friendship cannot fail except by the failure of 
the loving one, and so long as he is the loving one n 
failure of the friendship is possible. aoe 
Friendship is love for another because of what that 
other is in himself, and not because of what that other 
is to the loving one. Friendship consists in loving 
rather than in being loved. Love, it is true, begets 
love; and again love is commonly a result of quali- 
ties in both the loved and the loving one which makes 
the affection reciprocal ; hence friendship is likely to 
be mutual, but it is not necessarily so. When, in- 
deed, the friendship is mutual, each friend is a friend, 
and shows his friendship, in his loving and not in his 
being loved; and he would be just as truly a friend, 
and his friendship would be just as sincere and just 
as abiding, if he were not loved in return. Herein 
it is that friendship has its distinction from, and its 
superiority over, all other loves. Other loves are 
based upon, or they include the craving for, a love 
received. Friendship is an outgoing and an unselfish 
love without an essential thought of that love’s re- 
turn. Friendship may exist conjointly with other 
loves. Again, the other loves may exist—they com- 
monly do—without the element of friendship. But 
only so far as a love finds its chiefest joy, its very 
life, in unselfish loving, is it true friendship’s love. 
Because friendship is single and unselfish, and be- 
cause it consists in loving rather than in being loved, 
therefore it is that true friendship is the being a friend 
who will not fail, and not the having a friend who 
does not fail. Thus it is that friendship never fail- 
eth ; for that which fails is not friendship, and that 
which has failed cannot have been friendship. This 
is a truth by which we are to judge ourselves as 
friends ; it is not a truth by which we are to measure 


And the same thought finds its concrete expression in 
Alger’s rendering of the Oriental Soofee poet, Jamee : 
“ Shaykh Shoobly, taken sick, was borne one day 

Unto the hospital. A host the way 

Behind him thronged. ‘Whoare you?’ Shoobly cried. 

‘We are your friends,’ the multitude replied. 

Shaykh Shoobly threw a stone at them? they fled. 

‘Come back, ye false pretenders!’ then he said; 

‘A friend *s one who ranked among his foes 

y him he loves, and stoned, and beat with blows, 
Will still remain as friendly as before, 
And to his friendship only add the more.’ ” 

A high standard of friendship, this! Yes, but it is 
the Divine standard, and it is the standard divinely 
set for all who would be true friends. The Divine 
pattern of love is a love that loves without any con- 
dition of love returned, and that consists in loving 
rather than in being loved. “The Lord did not set 
his love upon you, nor choose you, because ye were 
more in number than any people; for ye were the 
fewest of all people; but because the Lord loved you,” 
says Moses to Israel. It was not because of your 
lovableness, but because of his lovingness, that he 
loved you; and his love consists in loving. “ And he 
will love thee,” adds Moses. He will keep on loving 
you, because he is so loving toward you whom he does 
love, and because such a love as his never faileth. 
“Ye did not choose me, but I chose you,” says Jesus 
to those whom he calls his “friends.” “Herein is 
love,’—herein is Divine love, Divine friendship, says 
the disciple whom Jesus loved pre-eminently as a per- 
sonal friend,—‘“ not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us;” this love consists in God’s loving us, 
rather than in our loving God. And as to the stand- 
ard and measure of human friendships, the injunction 
of Jesus is: “ This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another, even as I have loved you.” He who is 
a true friend according to the example and to the 
precept of Jesus, will love his friend with a love that 
never faileth, whether his friend prove true or false, 
worthy or undeserving. 

Faith in a friend is delightful. He who is a true 
friend will trust his friend, in spite of all that seems, or 
of all that is. Hope for a friend is in itself a joy. He 
who is a true friend will not lose hope for his friend, 
whatever seems or whatever is. But friendship for a 
friend is best and is truest of all. Friendship never 
faileth. He who is a true friend will continue his 
friendship to his friend, whatever seems or whatever 
is. And now abideth, in this relation, faith, hope, 
friendship, these three ; and the greatest of these is 
friendship. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The.e is a right way and a wrong way of doing any- 
thing that needs to be done; and it is often the case that 
a good thing is counted a failure because the experiment 
in its doing has been unwise in its method. How to do 
a thing is hardly less important as a subject of consid- 
eration in any case than what to do. In the work of 
the superintendent, for example, it is easier to say what 


the friendship of those to whom we are friends. If| ought to be done, than to show how to do it wisely. A 


we love those who love us because they love us, we 
are shrewd bargainers in love, but we are not friends. 
If we love those to whom we are friends because they 
are what they are, and because we are what we are, 
then we shall continue to love them so long as they 
are themselves and we are ourselves. No change on 
their part toward us can change our friendship for 
them ; for that friendship is not based on their atti- 
tude toward us, but on our attitude toward them. 
Only ourselves can change that attitude, and because 
we are ourselves we will not change it. 

This unfailing endurance of a true friendship it is 
that Robert Browning illustrates in his contrast be- 
tween Love in a Life, and Life in a Love; for friend- 
ship at its truest is life in a love. 

“Escape me? 
Never— 
Beloved ! 
While I am I, and you are you, 
So long as the world contains us both,— 
Me the loving and you the loth,— 
While the one eludes, must the other pursue.” 


recent correspondent in these columns suggested that a 
superintendent ought to know, by actual observation, the 
methods and the measure of success uf his teachers in 
their classes severally. This suggestion has prompted a 
California worker to give a bit of experience, in the line 
of illustrating the method of gaining this information. 
He says: 

In Notes on Open Letters, in your issue of April 10, a corres- 
pondent states: “I never knew a superintendent to visit the 
classes to observe their working.” When superintendent of the 
Circleville Baptist Sunday-school, I tried the experiment for a 
long time. At first the teachers, my wife included, unanimously 
objected, on the ground that my presence occasioned embarrass- 
ment to them, and diverted the attention of pupils. I some- 
times sat with the class, sometimes at a little distance from it. 
The results were excellent in many ways. I became better 
acquainted with the capacity and behavior of pupils, and thus 
better qualified to classify them, and to assist the teacher by 
some word of reproof or encouragement to the pupil in private. 
The knowledge I gained of the teacher was invaluable; it 
enabled me to put teachers where they could do the most good, 
to aid them in training themselves by offering suggestions (in 
private), and by directing attention to individual needs (with- 
out specifying names) in teachers’-meeting. Teachers came 





better prepared, and soon learned te appreciate the assistance I 
could render them. Scholars also raised their standard of 





preparation and attentiveness. Above all, the efforts of teachers 
and superintendent became more harmonious, and the whole 
school assumed the air which results from a consciousness of 
being superintended.. Owing to the above plan, combined with 
sundry others, and to the fact that our pastor was 4 Sunday- 
school man, our school doubled in numbers, and an unusually 
large percentage of its membership united with the church, of 
which the school was a department. 

It cannot well be questioned that ¢ superintendent 
wight to kr:a hat his Je:.hers are doing, and hiw 
they are doing it. If there is a danger of disturbing a 
class by seeking this important information, that dan- 
ger ought to be overcome. Its existence should not 
forbid the superintendent’s gaining, in some way, the facts 
which are essential to his proper knowledge of his field 
and its workers. There is a gain in the record of such 
an experience as that which our California correspondent 
giv tous. 


Most of the serious differences which separate men in 
their discussions of truth are a result of the misunder- - 
standing of words employed in the discussion. One man 
attaches one meaning, and the other man attaches a very 
different meaning, to a word which the two persons use 
incommon. As a consequence, the two men may seem 
to differ when in reality they agree. If they would stop 
long enough to define the word concerning which they 
dispute, they would find that their only difference of 
opinion is in the meaning which they severally attach 
to that word. Hardly a week passes without some pro- . 
test eoming to The Sunday SchooleTimes against one 
statement or another in its columns, when it is evi- 
dent to the Editor that his correspondent has merely 
misapprehended the sense in which a pivotal word in 
that statement was employed. An illustration of this 
truth comes in a letter from Ohio, as follows ; 

In a recent issue of The Sunday School Times I see that you 
make the oft-repeated statement that “the extraordinary man 
controls his circumstances, while the ordinary man is controlled 
by them ;” and you give this as the difference of all differences 
between ordinary men and those that are extraordinary. Now 
I would like to ask, through Notes on Open Letters, to what 
extent a man may control his circumstances. It is conceded 
that the most effective circumstances with which a man has to 
do in his life are those attending his infancy and early child- 
hood, when he does not so much as know that he has any cir- 
cumstances, let alone controlling them. Would you pronounce 
him “an ordinary man” who does not control the circumstances 
of his birth and early training? When men come into this 
world, they find a condition of things here which is wholly 
beyond their control; and if they are wise, they will first find 
out what their circumstances are, then adapt themselves to 
them. How many of them they may control, and how 
many they may not control, it is not easy to determine; yet 
men will very often show their extraordinary qualities by con- 
trolling themselves under the circumstances, more than by mak- 
ing a vain effort to control their circumstances. . . . The Christian 
plan suggests more the idea of serving than ofruling; of obeying, - 
rather than controlling ; and I should like to ask whether it was 
Christ’s purpose so much to control his circumstances as to adapt 
himself to them. If I am at error in this view of the subject, 
please throw some light upon it, not simply for the benefit of 
one, but for the help of many. 

The real trouble here seems to be in the understanding 
of the word “control.” To choose one’s circumstances, 
or to make one’s circumstances, is not to control them. 
A man’s circumstances, or-a man’s surroundings, are 
commonly not of his own making, or of his own choosing. 
He must take them as they are. Then comes the ques- 
tion, Will these surroundings control the man, or will 
the man control these surroundings? ‘To control” is 
“to exercise a restraining influence over ;” “to counter- 
act;” “to check;” “to govern.” A man’s surround- 
ings may be those of ignorance and of vice. They may 
be moving as a swift current hellward. If they ‘control 
him, he is kept in ignorance and in vice; he is swept on 
toward perdition. If he controls them, he secures the 
means of an honest living, he gains an education, he 
walks in a path of virtue, he keeps his face heavenward 
in spite of the current which he must breast at. every 
breath. It requires no extraordinary character to drift 
down stream. There is no progress possible against a 
strong current, without exceptional character. Jesus 
Christ did not yield to the sweep of circumstances, in 
this world into which he was born. His whole life here 
was a struggle to control his circumstances, so far as to 
enable him to do right in spite of his surroundings. Hedid 
not “adapt” himself to his circumstances by choosing an 
attitude which could make it easy for him to be controlled 
by them. He did “adapt” himself to them, by choos- 
ing-an attitude which would give him a foothold against 
their sway. So it is with every true-hearted follower of 
Jesus. Whatever his circumstances, he can so far control 
them as to say confidently : “In spite of my surroundings, 
‘I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me.’ ” 
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A SINGLE STITCH. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


One stitch dropped as the weaver drove 
His nimble shuttle to and fro, 
In and out, beneath, above, 
Till the pattern seemed to bud and grow 
As if the fairies had helping been ;— 
One small stitch which could scarce be seen. 
But the one stitch dropped pulled the next stitch out, 
And a weak place grew in the fabric stout ; 
And the perfect pattern was marred for aye 
By the one small stitch that was dropped that day. 


One small life in God’s great plan; 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole! 
A single stitch in an endless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb! 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have crossed ; 
And each life that fails of its true intent 
Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant. 





- OUR LORD’S APPEAL TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D. 


Our Lord never recognizes any other authority on 
earth than the Scriptures of the Old Testament. He 
gave charge “‘to the multitude and to his disciples” to 
respect the authority of the constituted teachers: “The 
scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all there- 
fore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and 
do” (Matt. 23:2); but for himself he recognized no 
human master. From the beginning to the end of his 
ministry “thé people were astonished at his doctrine: 
for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes” (Matt. 7 : 28, 29). At the same time he every- 
where refers all his teachings and his doings to his 
Father in heaven: “I do nothing of myself; but as my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things” (John 8: 
28): “ The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father do” (John 5:19). His appeal to the 
Old Testament is to be considered in view of these two 
facts: (1) He recognizes in his teaching no human 
authority, and (2) he does recognize absolutely the au- 
thority of his heavenly Father. Whatever recognition, 
then, he gives to the authority of the Old Testament, can 
only be on the ground of its having proceeded frdfn his 
Father. 

The quotations made by our Lord from the Old Tes- 
tament and his references to its history—omitting all 
duplications by parallel passages—are nearly one hun- 
dred in number, and form no inconsiderable part of all 
his recorded discourses. He refers to this testimony as 
conclusive of all argument, always assuming what he 
once expressly says, “‘ The Scripture cannot be broken” 
(John 10: 35). His general direction to those whom he 
would lead to believe on him is: “Search the Scriptures 
... they are they which testify.of me.” It would be 
difficult to conceive any form of appeal to the authority 
and truth and binding force of the Old Testament which 
should be more conclusive than is found in the words of 
him who “spake as never man spake.” 

But, it is urged, while the Old Testament was doubt- 
less the fullest expression of the divine will up to that 
time, yet with the higher revelation in Christ it had ful- 
filled its purpose, and became a thing of the past. It is 
even said that this was the view of our Lord himself, 
and that repeatedly he did away with the precepts of the 
law by his own higher teaching. There is partial truth 

in such statements, but not of a kind to support the 
inference based upon them. The older Scriptures were 
given to men in a state of great moral corruption, and in 
a low stage of spiritual advancement; hence, in order to 
be adapted to man’s needs and capacities, and thus have 
the power of raising him to a higher level, they were of 
necessity only a partial revelation of the divine will; 
and when a more perfect revelation came, many of their 
particular precepts would be su perseded, or even reversed. 
Such change our Lord never hesitates freely to introduce. 
“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time,” 
or the like phrase, he uses six times in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. 5: 21, 27, 31, 33, 38, 43), in reference to 
some precept of the old law which he modifies or super- 
sedes 7 but the key to the whole character of the changes 
is in his introductory words: “Think not I am come to 
destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come to 
IE Ley to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till 
earth pass, one jot, or one tittle shal] in no 





wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled” (vs. 17, 
18), All the changes he makes are in accordance with 
this principle. The first two (vs. 21, 27) are extensions 
of the Decalogue from the outward act to the inward dis- 
position. The next (v. 31) he elsewhere treats more 
fully (Matt. 19: 3-9), showing that monogamy was the 
divine will from the first, but greater laxity had been 
“suffered ” under the Mosaic law “because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts.” The law of the inviolability of an 
oath is extended (v. 33) to the prohjbition of all idle 
swearing. The principle in both cases is the same: the 
inviolability of the majesty of God. Then comes an 
instance (vs. 38-41) where, at first sight, the precepts of 
our Lord and those of the law may seem contradictory. 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, That ye 
resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” The law in 
this case is not merely permissory (Exod. 21 : 24; Lev. 
24: 19, 20), but mandatory (Deut. 19: 21); but it is 
treating of the judicial action of courts, while our Lord 
speaks of the private dealings of a man with his neigh- 
bor, to which his contemporaries had misapplied these 
precepts of the law. Nevertheless, it remains true, as 
the late Canon Mozeley has so well pointed out, that men 
must be trained in the principles of exact justice before 
they can be fitted to receive those of forgiveness and lov- 
ing-kindness. In the last instance (v. 43), the maxim, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy,” 
is really a perversion of the precepts of the law; our 
Lord simply brings out the true divine teaching as given 
of old, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. 
19:18). The “enemies”? whom the law recognized were 
those sinful nations, placed under the ban for their iniqui- 
ties, with whom the Israelites were to make no peace 
(Deut. 23 : 6). 

All will agree in the statement that our Lord, while 
appealing to the Old Testament, modified its teaching by 
his own higher revelation. The same may be said of 
each of the prophets of old, as one after another they 
added some new line to the teaching of the knowledge 
of old. This is a necessity of a progressive revelation, 
and is fully recognized in the opening sentence of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (1 : 1, Rev. Ver.): “God, haying 
of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end 
of these days spoken unto us in his Son.” But in all 
this there is nothing of opposition, only a fuller develop- 
ment of the original will of the unchanging God. 

We may then go on with the character of our Lord’s 
appeal to the Old Testament. The passages in which he 
makes this appeal are too many to be all cited, but many 
examples may be given of his varied ways of reference. 
These may be arranged under the following heads: 1, 
General references to the “ Scriptures” or to “the law” 
embodying the substance of extended teaching; 2, 
References to Old Testament history; 3, Mere expres- 
sion in the language of the Old Testament; 4, Quota- 
tions of passages as authority in argument, with or without 
mention of the name of the author. 

1. General references to the teaching of the Old Tes- 
tament. Perhaps the most striking of these, because 
almost his last words upon earth, was when walking 
with the two disciples to Emmaus: “ Beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself” (Luke 24: 
27); or when, on the evening of the same day, he tells 
the assembled disciples (vs. 44, 45) “that all things 
must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me.” 
This reference to the teaching of the Scriptures as a 
whole was characteristic of his whdéle ministry. He 
tells the woman of Samaria that “salvation is of the 
Jews” (John 4: 22), thus embodying the whole repre- 
sentation of the old covenant. He says that the Fathers 
persecuted the prophets (Matt. 5:12; Luke 6 : 23, 26), 
and “spoke well of the false prophets,” referring to the 
habitual conduct of the Jews of old as set forth in Scrip- 
ture story. He commends the royal law as “ This is the 
law and the prophets” (Matt. 7:12); and, again, he 
refers to “the weightier matters of the law,” while recog- 
nizing the special law of tithes (Matt. 23: 23). In the 
parable of Dives and Luzarus, he puts into the mouth of 
Abraham the words, “ They have Moses and the proph- 
ets” (Luke 16: 29). Hespeaks of ‘the commandments,” 
enumerating several precepts of the Decalogue (Matt. 
19: 18,19; Mark 10:19; Luke 18: 20). He tells the 
scribes, ‘ Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures” (Matt. 
22.29; Mark 12-24). He repeatedly refers to the 
general Old Testament testimony to himself, saying that 
in him the Scriptures must be fulfilled (Matt. 26 - 54, 
56; Mark 14: 49): “all things that are written by the 








prophets concerning the Son of man shall be accom- 
plished” (Luke 18: 31); and again, somewhat more 
specifically, “Moses... wrote of me” (John 5: 46, 47). 
His constant teaching of “the kingdom of God” may be 
looked upon as one continual reference to the promises 
of old. Not to continue this long list, there is one re- 
markable appeal in act when, at the transfiguration 
(Matt. 17:8; Mark 9:4; Luke 9: 30), “there talked 
with him two men, who were Moses and Elias: who ap- 
peared in glory, and spake of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” The representatives of the 
Law and of the Prophets, no ionger subject to earthly 
infirmities, but “in glory,” united with him in talking 


of the culminating act of his work for the redemption 


of man. 

2. References to Old Testament history. Our Lord refers 
to the story of the creation of man and woman (Matt. 19:5; 
Gen. 2: 28, 24); to “the blood of righteous Abel ” (Matt. 
23: 85; Luke 11:50; Gen. 4: 4-8); to Noah and the 
flood (Luke 17 : 26; Matt. 24 : 37; Gen.7: 28, etc.); re- 
peatedly to the destruction of Sodom, and particularly 
to the deliverance of Lot and the doom of his wife (Matt. 
11 : 28, 24; Luke 10:12; 11: 28-32; Gen. 19); he con- 
tinually speaks of “ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” (Matt. 
8:11; Luke 13: 28; John 8 : 37, 40, 58, etc.) in a way 
to show that he accepted the history of those patriarchs 
as given in Genesis; he alludes to Jacob’s vision at 
Bethel (John 1: 51; Gen. 28 : 12); he speaks of the ser- 


pent which Moses “lifted up in the wilderness” (John . 


3:14; Num. 21:9); he refers to the manna (John 6: 
82; Exod. 16: 15, etc.); to the fact that “Moses gave 
you the law” (John 7:19; Exod. 24: 3, etc.) ; to vari- 
ous laws, as of leprosy (Matt. 8:4; Mark 1: 44; Luke 
5:14; Lev. 14), and of priestly labor on the sabbath 
(Matt. 12:5; Num. 28: 9, etc); to the story of David’s 
eating the shew-bread (Matt. 12: 3,4; Mark 2: 25, 26; 
Luke 6 : 3, 4; 1 Sam. 21: 1-6), which involves the law 
of the shew-bread itself (Exod. 25: 30; 29: 33; Lev. 
24: 5-9). He uses, as an argument, the story of Elijah 
and the woman of Sarepta (Luke 4 : 25, 26; 1 Kings 17: 
9-16), and also that of Elisha and Naaman (Luke 4: 27; 
2 Kings 5 : 8-14). He speaks more than once of “the 
sign of the prophet Jonas” (Matt. 12: 39, 40; 16: 4; 
Luke 11 : 29, 80; Jonah 1 : 17), and he refers to the visit 
of the queen of Sheba to Solomon (Matt. 12 : 42; Luke 
11:81; 1 Kings 10:1; 2 Chron. 9:1), and again to 
“Solomon in all his glory ” (Matt. 6: 29; Luke 12: 27). 

8. Mere expression in the language of the Old Testa- 
ment. Of this, as the natural habit of every devout man, 
little need be said. The words of the older Scriptures 
continually rose to the lips of our Lord as the fitting 
vehicle of his own deepest thoughts and emotions. In 
his description of future woe, he clothes his thought in 
the last words of the prophet Isaiah, “ where their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched ” (Mark 9: 48; 
Isa. 16: 24). In his description of the distress of the 
coming siege of Jerusalem, he uses Hosea’s language of 
future calamity, “They shall say to the mountains, Fall 
on us, and to the hills, Cover us” (Luke 23 : 30; Hos, 
10:8). And in his own agony on the cross, he utters 
his cry of desolation in the words of the Psalmist, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (Matt. 27 : 
46; Mark 15: 84; Psa. 22: 1.) : 

4. Quotations of particular passages as authority in 
argument. Some of these have already been mentioned, 
but others in abundance remain. And first, of those in 
which there is no mention of the name of the author. 
In his temptation, he thrice repels the solicitations of 
Satan with words of Scripture, saying, “It is written” 
(Matt. 4:4,7,10; Luke 4: 4,12,8; Deut. 8:3; Psa, 
90:11; Deut.6:6). Elsewhere he twice appeals to the 
words of Hosea, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice ” 
(Matt.9: 18; 12:7; Hos.6: 6). He declares that John 
the Baptist was “he of whom it is written,” quoting 
Malachi (Matt. 11:10; Luke 7:27; Mal. 3:1), and 
again says of him, “this is Elias, which was for to come,” 
referring to the same prophet (Matt. 11:14; Mal. 4:5, 
6); and still again alludes to the same prophecy (Matt. 
17:11; Mark 9:12). He says, “It is written in the 
prophets, They shall be all taught of God” (John 6: 45), 
a passage found exactly in Isaiah 54: 13, and in ampli- 
fied form in Jeremiah 31 : 34. The law of Deuteronomy 
(19 : 15) is laid down as the present rule of action (Matt. 
18 : 16), without any reference to its source. He quotes, 
with the formula “It is written,” from Isaiah (56: 7), 
“My house shall be called the house of prayer,” and 
then adds from Jeremiah (7 : 11), “but ye have made it 
a den of thieves” (Matt. 21:13; Mark 11:17; Luke 
19:46). He twice quotes from the Psalms, with the 
question, ‘ Have ye never read?” (Matt. 21: 16; Psa. 
8:2and Matt. 22: 43; Mark 12: 10; Luke 20: 17; Psa. 
118 : 22, 23.) He points out “the first and great com- 
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mandment ” of the law, and “the second like unto it” 
(Matt. 22: 87,89; Mark 12: 29-31). At the last pass- 
over, he quotes from Psalm 41 : 9 as “Scripture” (John 
13 : 18), and a little later, on the Mount of Olives, he says, 
“It is written, I will smite the shepherd,” quoting from 
Zechariah (Zech. 13:7; Matt. 26:31; Mark 14: 27). 
In the same way he cites from Isaiah (53 : 12), “He was 
reckoned among the transgressors” (Mark 15: 28; Luke 
22 : 87), and from the Psalms (69 : 4), ‘They hated me 
without a cause” (John 15: 25). Before the high-priest 
he applies to himself the language of Daniel (7 :.13), 
“Ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Matt. 
26 : 64; Mark 14: 62). 

Frequently, however, our Lord mentions the name of 
the writer cited, and in some instances, though not often, 
this authorship is important to his argument. To his 
disciples he quotes “the prophecy of Esaias”’ (Matt. 13: 
14, 15; Isa. 6: 9,10), and the same to the multitude 
(Matt. 15: 17; Isa. 29:18). He tells the Jews, ‘‘ Moses 
therefore gave unto you circumcision; (not because it is 
of Moses, but of the fathers)” (John 7 : 22). Just before 
he had asked (vy. 19), “Did not Moses give you the 
law?” and just afterwards (v. 23) he speaks of “the 
law of Moses.” Concerning divorce, he says, “ Moses... 
wrote you this precept” (Mark 10:5; Matt.19: 8). In 
describing the woes coming upon Jerusalem, he mentions 
“the abomination of desolation, spoken of -by Daniel the 
prophet” (Matt. 24:15; Dan. 9: 27; 12: 11). 

Space forbids a reference to every passage in which 
our Lord appeals to the Old Testament. Surely the in- 
stances given are enough to show how he regarded it. 
To him, its histories were reliable accounts of that which 
happened of old; its language was often the chosen ve- 
hicle for the expression of his own teaching ; its prophe- 
cies were matter that “‘ must be fulfilled; ”’ its laws were 
of perpetual obligation in principle, and often even in 
detail; its teaching was from God. While he recognized 
no other authority except his Father, he did recognize 
this, always and everywhere, as coming from the Father. 

Berkeley Divinity School. 





UNINTENDED USEFULNESS. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Every good life has a double ministry. There are the 
things a man plans to do, and there are the things he 
does without intention as he moves on through the years, 
by his words, by the countless little wayside services 
which he renders without conscious thought or purpose, 
and through the silent influence that flows forth from his 
character, as fragrance is poured out on the air by a 
sweet flower, or as the soft beams of light stream in wel- 
come radiance from a star. 

In the ordinary reckoning of the results achieved by 
men, the purposed things only are counted. We say a 
man made a million dollars; or we point to the bridges 
he built, or the cathedrals he planned, or the pictures he 
painted, or the books he wrote; or we say he traveled so 
many miles, and preached so many sermons, and made 
so many visits; or we sum up, in our funeral eulogium, 
the great and conspicuous things of his career; and we 
think we have given all his biography. But we have 
not. There is a part of his history that is never written 
—that cannot be written; and it is probable that in 
nearly every life this is the better part—that a good 
man’s unconscious, unrecorded, unintended influence 
aggregates more in the end than his purposed acts. 

Any one who carefully notes the comparative value of 
lives in a community will soon learn that the element 
which counts for the most is that subtle thing which we 
call personal influence. One may give much money to 
religious and charitable objects, another may be an elo- 
quent talker, and his voice may often be heard in public 
meetings; another may be enterprising, foremost in all 
progressive movements; another may be scholarly, a 
writer, an author, an oracle on all questions of learning ; 
another may represent the best things in art, in taste, in 
whatever is beautiful and refined. Yet not one of these 
may impress himself on the community as does some 
quiet man, without either wealth, or eloquence, or pub- 
lic spirit, or scholarship, but who possesses that mysteri- 
ous, indescribable power—a beneficent personal influence. 
There is something in him more subtle than money, or 
speech, or activity, or beauty—a spiritual force, which 
flows out from his life, and touc’es all other lives, and 
atrangely affects them. It is to him what fragrance is to 
a flower, what light is toa lamp: it is part of himself, 

and yet it reaches outside and beyond himself. It is, so 
to speak, the projection of the man’s own character, the 
flowing out of his own life into other lives. It is the 





energy of the man’s spirit working, as it were; beyond 
his body, and working without hands. In the good man, 
it is goodness—goodness dwelling in his soul, and pour- 
ing out like light on a dark night from the windows of a 
cottage. In the Christian, there is more than mere human 
goodness. Every true Christian is, in a sense, a new in- 
carnation. The lamp that burns in a Christian’s heart 
is the flame of the divine Spirit, and the personal influ- 
ence of a Christian becomes spiritual power. It is like 
the shadow of Peter: it has a healing, life-giving effect 
wherever it falls. Such a man goes about his daily duty 
as other men do, but while he is engaged in common 
things he is continually dropping seeds of blessing, 
which spring up behind him in heavenly beauty and 
fragrance. 

Every good life is constantly scattering these uncon- 
scious, unpurposed influences. A mother works hard all 
day in her home, keeping her house in order, preparing 
comforts for her family, watching over her children. She 
can tell in the evening just how many garments she has 
mended, how many rooms she has swept, and the entire 
day’s history. But all day long she was patient, gentle, 
kind, Atevery turn, she had a bright smile for her chil- 
dren. She had cheering words and fond attentions for 
her husband. She had a pleasant welcome for the friends 
who called. In all these things, she was unconsciously 
scattering seeds that will spring up in sweet flowers in 
other hearts and lives. 

Who doubts which of these two ministries is in reality 
the richer and more effective? Yet the tired woman 
does not think of counting these wayside influences and 
services at all in her retrospect of the day’s work. If 
she could do so, it would greatly cheer her and strengthen 
her for a new day’s life when it begins. She oft-times 
comes to the day’s close discouraged and depressed be- 
cause she has seemed to do so little beyond the endless 
routine of her household duties. When she sits down 
with her Bible after all are quiet in her household, and 
looks back, she can scarcely recall one earnest word she 
has spoken for her Master. The whole day has been 
filled with earthly commonplace, and she thinks of it 
with pain and disheartenment. Yet if she has lived 
sweetly and patiently amid her toils and worries, drop- 
ping cheerful words in the ears of her household, singing 
bits of song as she went about her work, bearing herself 
with love and faith amid all the experiences of the day, 
she has unconsciously performed a ministry of blessing 
whose value she can never know till she gets to heaven. 

We do not realize the value of this unconscious part 
of our life-ministry. It goes on continually. In every 
greeting we give to another on the street, in every mo- 
ment’s conversation, in every letter we write, in every 
contact with other lives, there is a subtle influence that 
goes from us that often reaches farther and leaves a 
deeper impression than the larger things themselves that 
we are doing at the time. After all, it is life itself, sanc- 
tified life, that is God’s holiest and most effective minis- 
try in this world,—pure, sweet, patient, earnest, unselfish, 
loving life. It is not so much what we do in this world 
as what we are, that tells in spiritual results and impres- 
sions. A good life is like a flower, which, though it 
neither toils nor spins, yet ever pours out a rich perfume, 
and thus performs a holy ministry. 

How can we give direction and character to this un- 
conscious ministry of our lives? When we do things 
voluntarily and with purpose, we can give shape to the 
effects; but how can we guard this perpetual out-going 
of unintended influence? Only by looking well to our 
hearts. It is what we are when we are not posing before 
men that we are really; and it is this which counts in 
this subtle ministry. We must be therefore in our own 
inner, secret lives what we want our permanent influ- 
ence to be. This we can become only by seeking more 
and more the permeation of our whole being by the lov- 
ing, indwelling Spirit of Christ. 





A QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER. 
BY HESTER WOLCOTT. 
I, From MARTHA MEISER’S DIARY. 


Sunday Evening.—I feel really discouraged about my 
Sunday-school class. I have taught it now for two years, 
and yet not one of my five girls is a Christian, so far as I 
know. I study at least six hours a week trying to make 
the lessons interesting, and yet there is no result. What 
is the reason? I mean to consult our pastor. 


II. A Lerrer To Nancy DaGGET FROM LoIs STERETT. 


DEAR Nancy :—I was not in the least displeased, as 
you seemed to fear, at your letter about my becoming a 
Christian, As you well know, I would hear anything 





from you ; and, in return, I am quite willing to open my 
mind on that most important subject. 
You remember that, on leaving school twe years ago, 
I joined Miss Martha Mesier’s Sunday-school class. Her 
lessons are not only very interesting from an intellectual 
point of view (the geography, history, and allusions to 
Eastern customs are always graphically brought out), but 
she also inserts very practical religious exhortations, 
which, I confess, have often stirred my feelings. I hear 
you say, ‘‘ Why, then, have your impressions not caused 
you to come out and take a fixed stand as a Christian?” 
My answer is this, Nancy,—simply because I live next 
door to Miss Martha; and, in little ways, I have noticed 
in her daily life so many things which are entirely op- 
posed to the precepts she lays down to us on Sundays, 
that I say to myself, “If that is all she—a member of the 
church—does, why, I can get on well enough as I am.” 
I will give you just one exam;1>. This morning she 
closed the lesson with a very earnest appeal to us to fol- 
low Christ’s example as set forth in one of the verses ef 
the lesson text: “ For I came down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” 
She said: “Now, girls, I want you all to try this week 
to give up your own wills more; to follow the voice of 
Christ—your conscience. Remember ‘that even Christ 
pleased not himself.’” As nearly as I can remember, 
that was what she said. This afternoon I was sitting on 
our back piazza, and could not help hearing Mrs. Mesier 
say, in a tired voice, to Miss Martha, who was evidently 
in their library, of which the windows were open: 
“Martha, will you set the table for tea to-night? I 
have promised Bridget that she may go to early church 
this evening.” “O mother!” I heard her answer, “ask 
Anna. Iam just in the middle of my Sunday-school 
lesson for next Sunday, and, if I stop now, I shall for- 
get the most beautiful idea which I am just working 
out.” After a moment Anna’s voice was heard: “ Martha, 
couldn’t you set the table, please? I am reading to Jack, 
and he is so interested he is nearly crying at the idea of 
my having to stop before the end of the chapter.” (Jack 
is the Mesiers’ little cripple brother.) ‘‘ No,” said Miss 
Martha, in a very decided voice; “you and Jack can 
wait. I really cannot stop.” Pretty soon I heard Anna 
moving around the dining-room. 
It struck me that the “giving up of her will for the 
sake of ethers” was all on Anna’s side, instead of Miss 
Martha’s, and that is only one example. I have heard 
her speak to their Bridget in the most petulant, cross 
tone, just after a lesson on gentleness and forbearance; 
and dozens of times she has been just as inconsistent. I 
think I shall leave her class and join Anna’s. She is not 
much older than I ‘am, and not half as intellectual as 
Miss Martha, but I knowshe would have more influence 
on me—for, Nancy, I believe in practicing what you 
preach. I know all this is not much excuse for me ; yet 
I feel it has kept me back. I really promise, however, 
to think seriously over your letter. Yours, Lois. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE HOUSE THAT AN ESKIMO- 
JACK BUILT. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


.What was the matter with Hans? He looked:abeut 
saw a block of ice, and grunted, “Good!” He turned 
and saw another, and grunted again, “Good!” He 
rubbed his hands, and grinned and chuckled to see ice, 
ice, ice all about him. 

“‘T must build an igloo for my Grandmother Too-koo- 
li-too! Plenty of ice, plenty of snow!” declared Hans, 
chuckling and rubbing his hands again. 

We sometimes speak of “the house that Jack built.” 
Let us see what kind of a house this Eskimo-“ Jack” 
built. 

“T must have some help,” thought Hans, “and here 
it comes!” He spied two stout fishermen, Eskimes, and 
secured their help. 

“ Are you going to build here?” asked one. 

“Yes,” replied Hans. “ Everything here!” 

“Yes, Hans, but this is not the shore. This is an ice- 
field off the shore of the sea. What if the field should 
break up, and take you and the igloo off on its back?” 

Hans had not thought much about that. 

‘Oh, well!” said he, “I guess she will hold. If she 
don’t—” ‘ 

“You will scamper off with grandmother on your 
back? You are going to build for her. Well, just as 
you say, Hans,” replied one of the fishermen. 

Hans was the proud owner of a hand-saw,.a necessary 
teol in snow-cutting and house-building. For the first 
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tier, seventeen blocks of hard snow were sawed out, 
three feet long, eighteen inches wide, and six inches 
thick. These were laid down in a circle. Another tier 
was then deposited, but the circle was made smaller. 
The third tier was laid, and the circle that this formed 
had a still shorter diameter. So round and round, 
higher and higher, yet more and more contracted, swept 
these circles of snow-blocks, till at last there was nothing 
but a small hole left in the top of this dome of white. 
Hans was outside. The two fishermen were inside. 

“All ready?” asked Hans, bringing forward “the 
key-stone” or last block for the summit of the dome. 

“ Allready!” they shouted. Into the hole, at the top, 
Hans dropped the block, and the arch for the dome was 
complete. The two assistants, though, were inside. 
Lucky for them that the saw was inside also! 

“Here we come!” they cried, and soon Hans heard 
the sound of their saw as they cht out a hole or door in 
the base of the snow-wall. Leading from this door, they 
built a low tunnel of snow-blocks, and the house for 
Grandmother 'Too-koo-li-too was done. The fishermen 
left for their homes, and Hans was alone. 

“T must get grandmother’s bed ready,” he said. This 
was a bed of snow-blocks covered with the skin of seal 
and reindeer. Grandmother could use it for a bed by 
night, or by day; it would serve for an “arm-chair” 
(without any arms), ‘I must have it cheerful for her,” 
said Hans, and he lighted the Eskimo-lamp, and set over 
it a kettle packed with snow. “Now for grandmother,” 
he continued merrily, rubbing his hands, and looking in 
pride on the walls of his snow-house. But where was 
Too-koo-li-too? Why did not Hans hear her panting 
and puffing in that low-tunneled door-way? 

“Ah, here she comes!” cried Hans, catching a noise 
in the low, dark tunnel. Nearer, nearer came the sound, 
and then a skin-covered head was thrust into this won- 
derful snow-house that the “ Eskimo Jack” had built. 
There was no baby, though, on the visitor’s back. In- 
deed, there was no grandmother at all! It was old Nu- 
ker-zhoo, the famous seal-hunter. It was he who knew 
where to find the seal hid under the ice-floe. 

Hans did not like Nu-ker-zhoo. “I suppose,” rea- 
soned Hans, “he wants to stay all night, and—and—I 
don’t like him!” 

Hold on Hans! A second thought came to him. 
“Second-thought is a visitor whom ‘it is well to enter- 
tain.” Second-thought said: “If you were out hunting, 
away from your igloo, you would like to find shelter.” 

“Well, yes,” said Hans. 

“And then,” Second-thought reminded hi, “ when 
the missionary was round last summer, did not somebody 
looking very much like you resolve he would try to do 
better every way, that he would be kind to others, that 
he would love God, pray to God—” 

Hans did not wait for a longer sermon from that good 
old preacher Second-thought. ‘ Yeu are welcome, Nu- 
ker-zhoo,” he said. 

The seal-hunter grinned, laid his spear down on the 
floor,—Second-thought told him to rest it against the 
wall,—and then he pulled out from his jacket a seal- 
steak. Oh, what a supper he and Hans had that night! 

“Tt blows outdoors to-night,” said Nu-ker-zhoo. 

“Yes,” replied Hans, “and I suppose my grandmother 
won’t come.” 

“No, no; too windy. You expect your house will 
stay long?” 

“Why not, Nu-ker-zhoo?” 

“The sea is underneath.” 

“T know it; but the ice is thick.” 

Nu-ker-zhoo shook his head. Hans only laughed, but 
in his heart a fear threw a dark shadow. When he 
stretched out in sleep on the ice-platform covered with 
skins, Hans was glad that he had begun a life of prayer. 
That night his soul welcomed a shelter under the wing 
of God’s care. And old Nu-ker-zhoo? He only shook 
his head when Hans asked him to share his skin quilts 
with him, -He sat in quiet a long while, listening, look- 


ing. What was it, a seal-hole, that he had found under 


the ice? How intently he watched! Suddenly hesprang 
up. He ran to Hans, he shook him. “Hans, Hans! 
the ice is cracking!” he shouted. “Out of this!” 


Hans sprang off froni his bed, seized the skins, the 
lamp, the kettle,—it does not take long in Frozen Land 
to build a house, move into it, and then pack up one’s 


goods and be off,—and he followed Nu-ker-zhoo through 
the low, dark tunnel. 


“This way!” he shouted to the bewildered Hans, 
Away they hur- 


when they had reached the outer air. 

ried for the shore beyond the ice-field. e, 
“Don’t look back, Hans!” shouted the seal-hunter. 
Look back! 


Hans did not until he had reached the 


point, in the white moonlight, he saw long, dark lanes of 
water opening in the ice, while vast masses of crystal 
were grinding against one another. It was the work of 
an angry tide, rushing in from the ocean, and into the 
covetous arms of this tide sank forever the wonderful 
house that an “ Eskimo Jack’’ had built. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——_<@——_—— 
TEACHING THROUGH THE EYE. 


- It is easy to prove that the eye is worth more than the 
ear as an avenue to the mind; but it is not so easy to 
show how to reach the eye most effectively in wise Sun- 
day-school teaching. Ata recent meeting of the Superin- 
tendents’ Union of Boston, Mr. F. N. Chase, of Lowell, 
did something in both lines of endeavor. He emphasized 
and illustrated eye-teaching in the Sunday-school. 
Simplicity, definiteness, and clearness are, in Mr. 
Chase’s opinion, chief essentials in blackboard sketch- 
ing. A superintendent should have a care not to attempt 
too much in this line; his picture should tell its own 
story ; moreover, its lines should be drawn for the eyes 
of those who are in the back part of the room. Large 
crayons—about four inches long, and an inch in diameter 
—such as are made for use in factories, are better than 
the ordinary school crayon. But Mr. Chase’s. preference 
would be for black lines on a light ground; and he 
favors the use of a brush and a lamp-black mixture on 
large sheets of manilla paper. 

A pictorial illustration which Mr. Chase gave of the 
working superintendent was counted peculiarly felici- 
tous, and in response to a request for its publication he 
has furnished a miniature sketch of it herewith: 





Now that the anniversary and the picnic season is at 
hand, many a superintendent will appreciate this sug- 
gestion of the labor of “running a Sunday-school.” It 
is evident that the good man here in charge is not 
merely a “talking superintendent.” He pushes right 
on with his load, regardless of the burden of extra duties 
on his back, or of the hindrance of the fault-finder at 
his heels. 
Mr. Chase spoke of the advantage, in smaller classes, 
of a slate and pencil, or of paper pads with lead-pencils, 
or again of blank drawing-books, on the pages of which 
the sketches could be preserved. Interleaved question- 
books could, he suggested, be thus employed. 

As showing how the simplest means could be an aid 
to the active imaginations of children, he referred to 
Mrs. Crafts’s method of making even a few straight marks 
on the board acquire each a distinct personality through 
her accompanying words, and so of holding the intelli- 
gent attention of all. He also instanced Miss Harlow, of 
Lowell, in her illustration of the story of Jonah for her 
scholars, by her making a simple paper boat, and putting 
into it a few little blocks representing the cargo and 
the passengers; one colored block representing Jonah 
himself. 

Mr. Chase hoped that the normal-class teaching for 
the Sunday-school would include methods of blackboard 
sketching as one department of its instruction. In view 
of this plan The Sunday School Times suggests the name 
of Mr. F. N. Chase, of Lowell, as a professor of eye- 
teaching in the Sunday-school normal department. 





TESTING THE WITNESSES TO THE TRUTH. 


BY HENRY NASON KINNEY. 


I have been especially struck, in my study of the Gos- 
pel of John, with the lawyer-like way in which the evan- 
gelist proceeds. First he makes his opening argument, 
then marshals his witnesses in overwhelming array. As 


of John’s proposition that Jesus is the Son of God. 

I have adopted this idea in teaching my Sunday-school 
class of boys, whose ages range from thirteen to cighteen 
years, and it has made the lessons wonderfully vivid 





snowy slepe of a hill beyond the ice-floe. 


Frem that 


we go on, the evidence seems overwhelming in suppert 


represent the lawyer, or John; and the boys are the jury, 
or judge. I try to make clear the bearing of each addi- 
tional item of testimony as it comes, and to fathom 
John’s reason for summoning each witness when he does. 
To add to the interest, or rather to make my manage- 
ment of the case of most serious import, only one of the 
boys is a member of the church. Moreover, one ef them 
says that he does not accept the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Just after the study of the prologue, or John’s statement 
or brief of this case, we polled the jury to see wheré we 
stood, before any witnesses were called. It was then 
that this young man, one of the brightest in the class, 
announced his doubts. I made no adverse comments, 
but simply requested him to suspend judgment till the 
evidence was all in. 

Do not suppose, however, that I trust to my legal 
acumen solely to win my case. Nor would I, were I a 
lawyer. I pray that the Holy Spirit, operating on the 


hearts of the boys, may help me; for I know that when 


he, the Spirit of truth, shall come, he will guide them 
into all the truth. 


THE CASE IN CouRT. 
“Is Jusus OF NAZARETH THE Son oF Gop?” 


Lawyer John’s Argument, and the Evidence. 


I. (The Prologue).—John’s opening argument, brief, 
or statement of what he expects to show; namely, that 
Jesus of Nazareth isthe Son of God. A masterly presen- 
tation of the case. : 
II. (The Rest of the Gospel).—The evidence. This 
consists: 1. Of recognition and avowal of Jesus as the 
Messiah by many competent witnesses. 2. Jesus’ own 
expressed claim to be the Son of God. 3. Words, deeds, 
and circumstances in his life corroborative of his claim. 


First Witness: John the Baptist.—He testifies on three 
occasions: 1. To priests and Levites from Jerusalem he 
denies that he himself is the Messiah; but he declares 
that the Messiah has come, and is in Palestine. 2. “On 
the morrow,” in presence of the multitude, he recognizes 
Jesus, though before unknown ‘to him, as the expected 
Messiah and Lamb of God. Also he interprets, through 
revelation to himself, the descent of the Spirit on Jesus 
at his baptism, as conclusive divine confirmation of his 
firstimpression. 8. “ Again on the morrow,” to two of 
his disciples, he declares Jesus to be the Lamb of God. 
Second and Third Witnesses: John the evangelist and 
Andrew.—Convinced that Jesus was the Christ, after one 
day’s intimacy, Andrew declares to his own brother 
that Jesus is the Messiah. John writes a. book to prove 
the same. 

Fourth Witness: Peter.—Jesus but “looked upon” 
Peter, and won him as a disciple. 

Fifth Witness: Philip—He was made a disciple by 
two words from Jesus. He tells Nathanael that Jesus is 
the one of whom Moses, in the Law and the Prophets did 
write. 

Sixth Witness: Nathinael_—He was incredulous at 


first. He was convinced by Jesus’ miraculous power 
of sight. Exclaims to Jesus, “Thou art the Son of 
God,” ete. 


Seventh Witness: Mary.—Surely the mother, if any 
one, ought to know her boy. She could not have forgot- 
ten the honor paid him at birth. She addresses him now 
as able to work a miracle. At her request, he performs 
one. 

Eighth Witness: Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews.— 
In a private interview with Jesus (1) he admits that 
Jesus is at least “‘a teacher sent from God.” (2.) Jesus’ 
remarkable utterances in this interview imply more than 
this, however. 

Ninth Witness: On this last point, John the Baptist 
is recalled as an expert.—Testimony: What I do and 
say of the earth, is earthly. What Jesus does and says 
proves that he is sent from God. What he hathseen and 
heard he must have testified. Only aSon ‘in the bosom 
of the Father” could know so much of God. God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto him. His words and 
works proclaim him Son. 

Tenth Witness: Jesus himself to the Samaritan 
woman, for the first time in so many words, declares 
himself the Christ. ‘‘I that speak unto thee am he.” 

Corroborative circumstantial evidence introduced, as 
follows: 1. Descent of the Spirit on Jesus. 2. Miracu- 
lous vision of Jesus of Nathanael under the fig-tree. 38. 
Miracle at Cana of Galilee. 4. Cleansing of the temple. 
Nothing could have shown more distinctly the nature 
and extent of his prophetic claims. 5. Prediction of his 
resurrection, verified subsequently by his disciples. 6. 
Miracles performed at the Passover, causing many to be- 
lieve in his name. 7. Miraculous knowledge of the pre- 





and real. We have resolved ourselves into a court. I 


vious history of the Samaritan woman, 
[Case on trial.] 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1886.]} 


HELPS. 























1, April 4.~—The Word Made Flesh John 1 : 1-18 
2. April 11.—The First Disciples. John 1 ; 35-51 
2 April 18.—The First Miracle......sscsescssesercssssrsersersessersesensenses John 2 : 1-11 
4, April 26.—Jesus and NiIcOdeMUG,......ccc0s-cseerecererseererensossereeeses John 3 ; 1-18 
5. May 2.—Jesus at the Well............ John 4 : 5-26 
6. May 9.—Sowing and Reaping.............. John 4 : 27-42 
7. May 16.—The Nobleman’s SOD................scesresesvenereerenaesenenen! John 4 : 43-54 
& May 24.—Jesus at Bethesda. > John 5 : 5-18 
9. May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand.................c0s-eseeseeeee John 6 ; 1-21 
10. June 6.—Jesus the Bread of Life............... John 6: 22-40 
11. June 13.—Jesus the Christ.,....0ceccerreeeeeeee John 7 : 37-52 





12, June 20.—Jesus and Abraham. 


John 8 : 31-38, 44-59 





13. June 27.—Review; or, Missionary 
lected by the school. 


, Temperance, or other lesson se- 





LESSON X., SUNDA 
TItLE: JESUS THE 


LESSON 


(John 6: 
COMMON VERSION. 


22, The day following, when 
the people, which stood on the 
other side of the sea, saw that 
there was none other boat there, 
save that one whereinto his disci- 
ples were entered, and that Jesus 
wént not with his disciples into 
the boat, but that his disciples 
were gone away alone; 

23, Howbeit there came other 
boats from Ti-bé’rl-as nigh unto 
the place where they did eat 
bread, after that the Lord had 
given thanks: 

24. When the people therefore 
saw that Jesus was not there, 
neither his disciples, they also 
took shipping, and came to.Ca- 
per’na-iim, seeking for Jesus. 

25. And when they had found 
him on the other side of the sea, 
they said unto him, Rabbi, when 
camest thou hither? 

26. Jesus answered them and 
said, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Ye seek me, not because ye 
saw the miracles, but because ye 
did eat of the loaves, and were 
filled. 

27. Labour not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you: for him hath 
God the Father sealed. 

28. Then said they unto him, 
What shall we do, that we might 
work the works of God? 

29. Jesus answered and said 
unto them, This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent. 

80. They said therefore unto 
him, What sign shewest thou 
then, that we may see, and be- 
lieve thee? what dost thou work? 

81. Our fathers did eat manna 
in the desert ; as it is written, He 
gave them bread from heaven to 
eat. 

$2. Then Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
MO’ses gave you not that bread 
from heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from 
heaven. 

83. For the bread of God is he 
which cometh down from heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world. 

84. Then said they unto him, 

Lord, evermore give us this bread. 

85. And Jesus said unto them, 

IT am the bread of life: he that 

cometh to me shall never hunger ; 

and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst. 

36. But I said unto you, That ye 
also have seen me, and believe 
not. 

$7. All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me; and him 
that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out. 

88. For I came down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, 
but the will of him that sent me. 

89. And this is the Father’s will 
which hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it 
up again at the last day. 

40. And this is the will of him 
that sent me, that every one 
which seeth the Son, and be- 


lieveth on him, may have ever, 


lasting life: and I will raise him 


22 On the morrow the malti- 


23 ciples went away alone (how- 


4 


Y, JUNE 6, 1886. 
BREAD OF LIFE. 


TEXT. 


22-40.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


tude which stood on the other 
side of the sea saw that there 
was none other !boat there, 
save one, and that Jesus en- 
tered not with his disciples 
into the boat, but that his dis- 


beit there came *boats from 
Tiberias nigh unto the place 
where they ate the bread after 
the Lord had given thanks): 
24 when the multitude therefore 
saw that Jesus was not there, 
neither his disciples, they 
themselves got into the * boats, 
and came to Capernaum, seek- 
25 ing Jesus. And when they 
found him on the other side of 
the sea, they said unto him, 
Rabbi, when camest thou 
26 hither? Jesus answered them 
and said, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Ye seek me, not be- 
cause ye saw signs, but because 
ye ate of the loaves, and were 
27 filled. Work not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for the 
meat which abideth unto eter- 
nal life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you: for him 
the Father, even God, hath 
28 sealed. They said _ there- 
fore unto him, What must 
we do, that we may work the 
29 worksof God? Jesus answered 
and said unto them, This is 
the work of God, that ye be- 
lieve on him whom *he hath 
30,.sent. They said therefore unto 
him, What then doest thou for 
a sign, that we may see, and 
believe thee? what workest 
31 thou? Our fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness; 
as it is written, He gave them 
bread out of heaven to eat. 
32 Jesus therefore said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
It was not Moses that gave you 
the bread out of heaven; but 
my Father giveth you the true 
33 bread out of heaven. For the 
bread of God is that which 
cometh down out of heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world. 
34 They said therefore unto him, 


35 bread. Jesus said unto them, 
I am the bread of life : he that 
cometh to me shall not hun- 
ger, and he that believeth on 
36 me shall never thirst. But I 
said unto you, that ye have 
seen me, and yet believe not. 
$7 All that which the Father giv- 
eth me shall come unto me; 
and him that cometh to me I 
38 will in no wise cast out. For 
I am come down from heaven, 
not to do mine own will, but the 
39 willof him that sent me. And 
this is the will of him that sent 
me, that of all that which he 
hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up 
40 atthe last day. For this is the 
will of my Father, that every 
one that beholdeth the Son, 
and believeth on him, should 
have eternal life ; and 41 will 
raise him up at the last day. 





1Gr, little boat. _2Gr. little boats. 
Or, he sent 4Or, that I should raise 
him up 


glory as of the only begotten from the Father.—John 1 : 14. 


6: 


Lord, evermore give us this 5 


LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glory of the Only Begotten. 
Go.pEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 


Lesson Topic: A Glorious Sustainer. 


1, Meat Which Perishes, vs. 22-26. 
2. Meat Which Endures, vs. 27-35. 
3. Meat Which Glorifies, vs. 36-40. 


GoLDEN TExT: Lord, evermore give us this bread.—John 
34. 


LEsson OUTLINE : 





Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—John 6 ; 22-40. A glorious Sustainer. 
T.—Matt. 15 : 29-89. Plenty for four thousand. 
W.—John 6: 1-14. Plenty for five thousand. 
T.—Neh. 9 : 12-21. Sustained in the wilderness. 
F.—1 Kings 17: 1-16. Sustained in famine. 
$.—Psa.3:1-8. Sustained in peace. 
$.—Psa. 55 : 1-22. Sustenance assured. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, MEAT WHICH PERISHES., 
|. The Hungry Fed: 
They ate the bread after the Lord had given thanks (23). 


All countries came. . . to Joseph for to buy corn (Gen. 41 : 57). 
She, and he, and her house, did eat many days (1 Kings 17 : 15). 
Who provideth for the raven his food? (Job 38 : 41.) 

He giveth to the beast his food (Psa. 147 : 9). 

They did all eat, and were filled (Matt. 14 : 20). 

Having given thanks, he distributed to them (John 6 : 11). 

ll. The Benefactor Sought: 

They ... came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus (24). 

He that seeketh findeth (Matt. 7 : 8). 

I know that ye seek Jesus (Matt. 28 : 5). 
All are seeking thee (Mark 1 : 37). 

Ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene (Mark 16 : 6). 
Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me (J 
Ye shall seek me, and shall die in your s 


ill. The Perishable Preferred: 
Ye seek me... because ye ate of the loaves (26). 


How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? (Prov. 1: =) 
s —_ away sorrowful: for he... had great possessions (Matt. 


Give me this water, that I thirst not (John 4 : 15). 
Lord, evermore give us this bread (John 6 : 34). 
How turn ye bac — to the... beggarly rudiments? (Gal. 4 : 9.) 
The dog turning to own yomit again (2 Pet. 2 : 22). 
1. “The multitude ... saw that Jesus was not there.’’ The multi- 
tude see a great many things which they do not get credit for 
seeing. If Jesus is not in a congregation, minister and choir 
may do their best to conceal the lack by fine music and fine 
words; but sooner or later the multitude will see that Jesus is 
not there. And when they see that, neither fine speeches nor 
fine music will bring them k to a place where they expected 
to find Jesus, but did not find him. 
at | ... came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus.”’ They followed 
Jesus into the desert place; they followed Jesus across the sea; 
they fellowed Jesus into the busy town. They followed, and yet 
they did not follow. For the following which Jesus asks is not 
the mere following which can be done with the physical mem- 
bers, not the mere ae famous churches, not the mere 
listening to eloquent preachers. Jesus asks men to follow him 
in spirit and in truth. - 
. “And when they found him...they said’ — What? Nota 
word regarding their own lost condition, and their need of him, 
not a word of the blessing which he waited to give. Instead, 
they asked a foolish question regarding his mode of traveling. 


ohn 7 : 84). 
(John 8 : 21). 


A magnificent opportunity was given them, and the opportunity 
was wasted. How like these first-century Jews are to Tineteenth- 
century Christians! 


II. MEAT WHICH ENDURES. 
|. Given by the Son: 
Meat which abideth . . . the Son of man shall give (27). 


For my sake... he shall receive... eternal life (Mark 10 : 29, 30). 
Whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 3 : 15). 
Water that I shall give ...a well... unto eternal life (John 4 : 14). 
He that eateth my flesh... hath eternal life = 6 : 54). 

He that eateth this bread shall live for ever (John 6 ; 58). 

I give unto them eternal life (John 10 : 28). 


ll. Given by the Father: 
My Father giveth you the true bread (32). 


God so loved the world, that he gave his. . . Son (John 8 : 16). 
If thou knewest the gift of God (John 4 : 10). 

No man can come... except it be given... of the Father (John 6 : 65). 
The free gift of God is eternal life (Rom. 6 : 23). . 
Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift (2 Cor. 9 : 15). 
God gave unto us eternal life . . . in his Son (1 John 5 : 11). 


ill. Given to Every Comer: 
He that cometh to me shall not hunger (35). 


Come now... your sins... shall be as white as snow (Isa. 1 : 18). 
Come ye, buy, and eat... without money (Isa. 55 : 1). 

Come unto me, ... I will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28). 

Him that cometh .. . I will in no wise cast out (John 6 : 37). 

If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink (John 7 ; 37). 
He that is athirst, let him come (Rev. 22 : 17) 


1. ‘This is the work of God, that ye believe.””. Man can do a great 
deal for his own salvation, provided he does what God wants 
him to do, not what he himself wants to do. So to the old ques- 
tion ‘‘ What must we do to be saved?’’ comes the old answer: 
** All that you have to do is to believe in Jesus Christ.’’ 
‘What then doest thou, ... that we maysee?”’ Jesus Christ tells 
them that they must believe, and at once they profess that they 
are willing to believe provided they can first see. That is not 
Oe pope order. The gospel order is faith first, sight after- 
w ; first the trustful committing of seed to the soil, then the 
~ reaping. : 
**Tt was not Moses;... butmy Father.’’ It is good to be grateful 
for the human agencies by which blessing comes to us ; but it is 
not good so to emphasize the human as to forget the divine. In 
the last analysis, it was not our parents, our teachers, or our bene- 
factors in any line, who gave us the good which we possess, but 
God, who stands back of all. Be grateful to God’s agent of bless- 
ing; butin yourgratitude to the agent, do not forget God himself. 


~ 


ad 


III. MEAT WHICH GLORIFIES. 


1. Given to the Son: 
All that which the Father giveth me shall come unto me (37). 


I will give thee the nations for thine inheritance (Psa, 2 : 8). 
There was given him dominion, and glory (Dan. 7 : 14). 

My Father, .. . hath given them unto.me (John 10 : 29). 

The men whom thou gavest me out of the world (John 17 : 6). 
I pray. .. for those whom thou hast given me (John 17 : 9). 
Keep them . .. which thou hast given me (John 17 ; 11). 


ll. Accepted by the Son; , 
Him that cometh to me I will in no wise éast out (37). 
uffer the little children . . . to come unto me (Matt. 19 ; 14). 
nter thou into the joy of thy lord (Matt. 25.: 21)... 
Come, ye bl ... inherit the om (Matt. 25: 


, 34). 
The multitudes... followed him: and he welcomed hen (Luke9:11). 
This man receiveth sinners (Luke 15 : 2 


Fh | 


Ill, Raised by the Son: 
Twili raise him up at the last day (40). 


All that are in the tombs shall hear his voice (John 5 : 28). 
I will raise him up in the last day (John 6 ; 44). 

brother shall rise again (John 11 : 28). 

... Will raise up us through his gwd (1 Cor. 6 : 14). 
The dead shall be raised incorruptible (1 Cor. 15 : 52). 

The dead in Christ shall rise first (1 Thess. 4 : 16). 


1. “Ye have seen me, and yet believe not.’’ And not believing in 
the best evidence of all, how should they believe if a lesser evi- 
dence were proffered them? If they are blessed who have not 
seen, and yet have believed, how hopeless is their lot who have 
seen, and have not believed! 

. “T am come... not to do mine own will.’’. In that respect, 
Jesus differs from a good many of his professed followers. Jesus 
had the power to do his own will, but preferred to do his Father's. 
His professed followers have only sometimes the power to do 
their own will, and some of them seem to prefer not to do God's 
will—unless when they cannot help it. f 

. “I will raise him up.’ Here is the gist of gospel promises: A 
Person offers himself as the Saviour of persons. Bible-reading 
and church-going are good and necessary, but unless they induce 
or cherish a personal trust in a personal Saviour, they fail of 
their purpose. Not the Bible, not the Church, is man’s Saviour ; 
that office belongs alone to the Lord Jesus Christ. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GRACE WHICH ABOUNDS. 


1. Its Source: 
God the Father (Psa. 84 :11; 1 Pet. 5¥'10). 
Christ the Son (John 1:17; Rom. 5: 15). 
The Holy Spirit (Zech. 12 : 10; Heb. 10 : 29). 
Through prayer (Heb. 4 : 16). 
Through preaching (Acts 20 : 24, 32). 


2. Its Characteristics: 
Sovereignty (Rom. 5 : 21; 6 : 14). 
Abundance (Rom. 5 : 15, 17, 20; Acts 4 : 33). 
Richness (Eph. 1:7; 2:7; 3:8; Col. 1:27). 
Variety (1 Cor. 3:10; 12:11; 1 Pet. 4:10). 
Effectiveness (1 Cor. 15 : 10; 2 Cor. 12 : 9). 
3. Its Fruits: 
Faith (Acts 18 : 27 ; Rom. 4 : 16). 
Forgiveness (Eph. 1 : 7). 
Justification (Rom. 3 : 24; Titus 8 : 7). 
Consolation (2 Thess. 2 : 16, 17). 
Salvation (Acts 15 : 11; Eph. 2:8). 
4. Its Retipients: 


Should be established in it (Heb. 13 : 9). 
Should be strong in it (2 Tim. 2:1). 

Should speak with it (Eccl. 10 : 12; Col. 4 : 6). 
Should w in it (2 Pet. 3 : 18). 

Should be perfected by it (2 Thess. 1 : 11, 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


There is no break in the continuity of the text or of 
historical progress between this lesson and the preceding. 
When the lesson opens, the multitude are in the plain on the 
north-east coast of the lake of Galilee ; and Jesus is in Caper- 
naum on the west ‘coast. 

The partially parallel passages in Mark 6 : 53-56 and Mat- 
thew 14 : 34-36 describe the immediate recognition of Jesus 
on the western side of the lake, and the bringing of the sick 
to him for healing. The two passages are general in charac- 
ter, and touch a different side of the experience of Jesus on 
the west coast from that described in the lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson is directly connected with the last lesson. The 
scene is in Capernaum (v. 24; comp. John 6: 15-19). The time 
was just before the passover,—say, in April,—and a year be- 
fore our Lord’s death. 
Verses 22-24. The multitude crosses the lake and seeks 
Jesus.—On the morrow: Namely, after the feeding of the five 
thousand.— The multitude which stood on the other side of the sea: 
On the opposite side from Capernaum, near the place where 
they had been fed. Most of them had, doubtless, slept on the 
ground, as was very common in warm weather. Some, perhaps, 
went “into the villages and country round about,” as the disci- 
ples had thought of their doing, to “lodge, and get victuals” 
(Luke 9 : 12).—Saw that there was none other boat there, save one: 
This means that there was, the evening before, only that one 
boat. The multitude themselves, as we saw in the last lesson, 
had all gone there by land, hurrying around the northern end 
of the lake; and there was no boat but that in which Jesus 
and his disciples went— And that Jesus entered not with his 
disciples into the boat: Still referring to the evening before, 
when the disciples started back.— Howbeit there came boats from 
Tiberias: During the night, that “contrary” western wind, 
against which the disciples so long struggled, had driven over 
some small boats from Tiberias, unable to resist the fierce 
waves and wind. The Greek word in verses 22 and 23 is a 
diminutive, meaning literally “a little boat” (marg. Rev. 
Ver.).— Nigh unto the place where they ate the bread: This place 
was probably half a mile from the shore. The boats were 
probably driven up by their occupants into small creeks enter- 
ing the lake, as a sort of harbor.— When the multitude therefore 
saw (namely, in the morning) that Jesus was not there: He had 
left them before night, and, though he did not go in the boat, 
their best chance for finding him was to follow the disciples. 
They themselves got into the boats: Though not their own. 
Fanaticism is often quite ready to appropriate the property of 
others.—And came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus: The disciples 
had certainly gone in that direction (John 6 : 17), and that 
was known to be the place where Jesus oftenest abode. 

erses 25, 26. They find Jesus, and are rebuked.—And 
when they found him: Upon landing, they would inquire if he 
had been seen or heard from on that morning. They at 











up at the last day, 


I come again, and will receive you Rais niyeslf (John 14 : 3).- 
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length found him “in the synagogue” teaching (Sohn 6: 59), 
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This may have beemthe notable synagogue that was built by 
the Roman centurion (Luke 7 : 5), and one or both may have 
been the uncommonly large synagogue whose foundations are 
now seen at Tel Hum. The multitude who were seeking 
Jesus, pouring in besides the regular worshipers, would make 
a great crowd, and may be conceived as tumultuously throng- 
ing the room. Such zealous followers of Jesus they fancied 
themselves to be But Jesus understood them, “for he him- 
self knew what was in man” (John 2: 25). Their very ques- 
tion showed no desire for spiritual instruction, such as he had 
been giving them the day before, but only curiosity as to how 
and when he could have come from the other side. And 
under all their eagerness in following Jesus was a low and 
mercenary motive. Verily, verily, I say unto you: Thus sol- 
emnly calling their attention to what follows.—Not because ye 
saw signs: Even this would not have been the highest motive, 
for they ought to have sought him for religious instruction 
and spiritual profit; but this would have been exalted in 
comparison with their actual motive.—But because ye ate of the 
loaves, and were filled: The multitude seems to have consisted 
largely of that city rabble who are always ready for a sensa- 
tion and a crowd, who shrink from settled employment and 
severe exertion, and are delighted to get a free meal. Now, 
let it be carefully borne in mind that it was partly to this 
fanatical and groveling throng that Jesus addressed the fol- 
lowing great discourse. They thought themselves, and were 


, thought by others, to be “ his disciples” (John 6: 60,66). Their 


zeal showed itself by running around the lake one day, and 
crossing it next day in other people’s boats, to see and hear 
him; and at present their special concern was to be fed again 
by miracle, without having to work for it. They talked 
grandly together about his being the Messiah, and that they 
must take him by force, to make him king. So Jesus sol- 
emnly sets before them the spirituality of true discipleship, 
as involving concern for the soul’s food,—the bread of eternal 
life.—and as requiring a divine drawing and divine teaching 
(John 6 : 44, 45, 65). There is a strikingly similar instance in 
Luke 14 : 25 ff., which belongs (according to Wieseler’s view, 
as followed in Clark’s Harmony) to our Lord’s ministry in 
Perea, only a few months before his death. There also “there 
went with him great multitudes,” and he proceeded to declare 
that one could not be his disciple without loving him better 
than all else, even his own life; and that those who undertook 
to follow him had better count the cost. There is sometimes 
grave occasion for a similar lesson now, when a great excite- 
ment is sweeping many into a profession of discipleship with- 
out counting the cost, and, in some cases, on mere external 
grounds. 

Verses 27-29. He exhorts them to seek the food of the soul. 
— Work: It is the same term as in verse 28, and the impor- 
tant verbal connection is obscured in the Common Version 
by varying the translation.— Not for the food: It is a pity the 
Revisers did not introduce this, which is the exact transla- 
tion; “meat” formerly had this meaning, but now denotes 
one principal kind of food.—But for the food which abideth 
unto eternal life: This food does not perish, but lasts, and 
maintains the spiritual life forever. “Abideth” is the same 
word as in John 3: 36; 15: 4, 9, and cften— Which the Son 
of man shall give unto you: He thus intimates that he is the 
Messiah. Yet he will not use the term “king,” because this 
fanatical throng are thinking only of a temporal reign; he 
takes a term from Daniel 7 : 13, which was generally regarded 
by the Jews as a messianic passage. This was his favorite 
designation of himself, recurring more than seventy times; 
and we see, from John 12 : 34, that the Jews understood it to 
mean the Messiah. Instead of calling himself king, he pre- 
ferred a title which showed him to be thoroughly a man, and 
the representatiye of humanity (Heb. 2 : 9).—For him the 
Father, even God, hath sealed: God solemnly set him apart for 
his service in this work, and commended him; for example, 
at his baptism, and in the miracles he was enabled to work. 
They take hold of the. term “work,” and ask What must we 
do, that we may work the works of God? They are thinking only 
of outward actions.—This is the work of God, that ye believe on 
him whom he hath sent: He strives to turn their attention away 
from outward things to spiritual states and relations. 

Verses 30-34. They seek for a sign, like the manna.—They 
are bidden to believe, but still their thoughts run only to out- 
ward things; they must have some supernatural vccurrence, 
some sign, to make them believe. Now Jesus had wrought 
signs that convinced Nicodemus and his associates (John 3: 2). 
In fact, he had, only the day before, wrought a stupendous 
sign, in feeding the multitude, including these very inquirers. 
But they wanted a sign to order, right now, and a sign from 
heaven, like the manna, bread out of heaven. Jesus never 
wrought miracles when demanded. The more they called for 
a sign, as a condition of believing, the more he would not give 
it (comp. 1 Cor. 1:22). So he again strives to turn their 
minds away from Moses to the Father, away from the bread 
for the body to the true bread out of heaven. And then he adds, 
For the bread of God is that which cometh down out of heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world: But still their thoughts run on 
outward things, like the woman at the’well (John 4:15). She 
said, Sir, give me this water, that I may not come all the 
way hither to draw; and they say, Lord, evermore give ws 

tus bread. So hard is it for people to rise to spiritual 
e 





thoughts, and feel the need of-spiritual refreshing and suste- 


nance. 

Verses 35, 36. Jesus tells them that he himself is the soul’s 
food, the bread of life—Still they were thinking of bread 
for the body. So he uses a phrase incompatible with that 
conception.—I am the bread of life: The “1” is shown by the 
Greek to be emphatic. Now, he himself could not be food 
for the body ; so this must mean bread for the soul, the food 
which abides unto eternal life. Accordingly he explains, He 
that cometh to me, ... he that believeth on me: Coming to him 
for spiritual instruction, entering into spiritual relations to 
him, will cure forever the soul’s hungering and thirsting, will 
meet all our spiritual wants. This is afterwards stated still 
more strongly: men must eat his flesh and drink his blood 
(vs. 51-58). See much novel and interesting illustration of 
these images in Dr. H. Clay Trumbull’s recent volume, “The 
Blood Covenant.” —But I said unto you: This was implied in 
verse 29, and the very words may have been used during the 
discourse, but not recorded.—That ye have seen me, and yet be- 
lieve not: To this extent their senses had been appealed to. 
They had seen him who was the soul’s food, the bread of life; 
they had seen his appearance, his actions of love and mercy, 
—yea, his signs,—and had heard his teaching; yet they did 
not believe, and were now demanding a sign out of heaven 
before they would believe. They were unspiritual, and did 
not really desire the soul’s food. 

Verses 37-40. There are those that will come to him and 
have eternal life—The Saviour is deeply grieved, but not 
disheartened, by the fact that most of this crowd of would-be 
disciples do not really believe on him asa spiritual instructor, 
and will not come to him for eternal life. There are those 
that will—AU that which the Father giveth me: The Greek uses 
the neuter, as in that language a favorite abstract expression 
of totality. Persons are, of course, meant, and they must 
actually come individually ; but this phrase sums them up as 
one grand mass. So in verse 39 and John 17: 24. But it is 
doubtful whether the Revised Version does not lose more than 
it gains by a literal rendering of this peculiar Greek idiom, 
which is not natural in our English speech, and is apt to 
obscure the thought to the general reader. There is, however, 
no real doubt about the meaning. The Saviour conceives all 
that the Father has given him as one great mass, no part of 
which will fail to come to him. With this he consoles him- 
self. He will have a people, though most of those present 
are out of sympathy, and cannot be drawn into any spiritual 
relation to him. All that the Father hath given him, all 
that are taught of God, that are drawn by the Father, wiil 
come unto him (John 6 : 44, 45).—And him that cometh to me 
I will in no wise cast out: He and the Father are in harmony 
in the matter. All that the Father sends he will receive, 
and will assuredly save (v. 37). So, as one has said, there is 
here “a twofold security ;” the Saviour is sure of a people, 
the sinner who comes to him is sure of salvation. “In no 
wise” represents a strong Greek negative, a doubled negative. 
In verse 38, he gives explicit assurance that he will save all 
that the Father sends to him; for his whole business in this 
mission to earth is to do the Father’s will—J am come down 
from heaven distinctly implies his pre-existence. When he 
says not to do mine own will, this is simply put in contrast with 
doing the Father’s will; he does not mean that he actually 
has a will in opposition to the Father’s, but quite the con- 
trary. The remaining sentences (v. 39, 40) declare what the 
Father’s will is in this matter.— That . . . I should lose nothing : 
So he will not cast out, and will never let go, those who truly 
come to him; he will carry the salvation of every such person 
through to final consummation, will raise him up at the last day. 
Notice the relation of verse 40 to verse 36. These people had 
seen him and believed not; but every one that beholdeth the Son, 
and believeth on him: The idea is that of gazing at a spectacle, 
beholding fixedly and with interest; those who thus look at 
Jesus will believe on hin. 





FEEDING UPON CHRIST. 
BY CHARLES 8S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson connects itself directly with the last; the pic- 
ture in our minds was of the vast throng gathered upon the 
eastern shore of the sea of Galilee; but the conversation 
which takes place now is to be understood as having been held 
in Capernaum on the day following. 

I. The earliest point of notice in the story is found in the 
rebuke of those multitudes by the Saviour himself for their 
evident selfishness and greed. He tells them that all they 
cared for him, or ahout him, was simply to eat of the loaves he 
furnished them for hunger. 

A wonder so stupendous attracted instantaneous attention 
among so jealous a community of enemies. As the narrative 
moves on, we discover that they brought forward some of the 
shrewdest lawyers they had, in order to test his supernatural 
claims, and, if possible, entangle him in his talk. These 
asked him abruptly, as he was teaching there in the syna- 
gogue, what sign he was going to show them that they might 
see and believe. One would imagine that the sign already 
exhibited on the preceding day might have been deemed 
sufficient. But they went so far as to give an impertinent 
hint concerning the form of authentication they would be 








willing to accept. They wanted something which would be 
practically and coarsely valuable to receive. So they said, 
“Our fathers did eat manna in the desert.’ And then they 
quoted some Scripture to show that it used to be worth 
while to follow Moses in the old times. 

How prone men are, when all pure spiritual duty is forced 
upon their consciences, to evade its direct pressure by an adroit 
reference to “the fathers”! They rush to covert in the furze 
of a tradition. 

II. But now we notice that our Lord willingly and im- 
mediately accepted their own illustration from their lips. 
This was his habit. He frequently made his very best points 
by catching figures from circumstances around him, and by 
retorting to the conversation he heard. There is nothing mys- 
terious or recondite in the image he here employs. The very 
narrative shows how artlessly he came to be talking about 
eating and drinking. The Jews, who were his captious hear- 
ers, introduced the simile. He took up their implied chal- 
lenge, and told them he knew all about the Israelites, and 
their having received manna in the desert in the days of 
Moses, and all about the little good it did them, too; they 
died nevertheless, every one of them. Then he declared that 
he himself was the true bread of the world; he was the living 
bread which came down to men from heaven; if any man 
would eat of this bread he should be immortal; and the 
bread that he came to give was his flesh, that would be 
freely given for the life of the world, so that men should 
never hunger more. But this created distraction among them ; 
they began to murmur. , 

It is always lawful to bring our instruction in the truth 
close to men’s minds by illustrations drawn from their com- 
mon life. When the Saviour conversed with Nicodemus, he 
talked about the spiritual kingdom, because the ruler came 
talking about a temporal reign. To a band of .industrious 
fishermen he issued the abrupt call that they should come and 
follow him, and he would make them fishers of men. In the 
remarkable interview he had with the Samaritan woman at 
the well, he used the drawing of water for his text. Thus 
we can catch helps from those we teach, if only we will draw 
them out (educo, lead out, draw out) beforehand. 

III. Just here, however, was an excellent opportunity for a 
cavil. Those men wilfully misunderstood and perverted our 
Lord’s utterances into folly. It seemed shrewd and facetious 
to reply very much as Nicodemus did coneerning the doctrine 
of the new birth. They answered Jesus as if they supposed 
he was suggesting some sort of cannibal devouring of his own 
muscles and sinews for abhorrent food. They strove among 
themselves, saying, “ How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?” 

We are willing to admit that the doctrine was difficult, and 
the metaphor unusually bold. Even his disciples, accustomed 
to his parabolic form of imparting truth, were mystified, mur- 
muring among themselves, “ This is a hard saying; who can 
bear it?” But there is no real reason for confusion. It is 
the simplicity, not the profundity, of Jesus’ announcement 
here, which gives us the sense of obscurity. It seems as if a 
mystic or esoteric meaning must underlie the words; whereas 
there is nothing that our Lord ever said which is clearer, or 
more perfectly within our intelligent reach, if we will only 
take his language figuratively. 

IV. It will help us, if we put out of the way just here one 
modern interpretation—which indeed is a perversion—of the 
sentiment our Lord meant to express. A class of expositors 
can be named who refer the language to the Lord’s Supper ; 
they say he was talking of the sacrament, and so they profess 
to find in it the dogma of the real presence of Jesus Christ in 
the ordinance. Hence comes the claim that Jesus asserted a 
positive change of the bread and wine of communion into the 
body and blood of the Son of man. Whoever, then, takes the 
bread, eats the flesh, as he who takes the wine drinks the 
blood of the Saviour ; so the elements are “ transubstantiated,” 
and become the actual Lord. 

But there may be suggested any number of considerations 
that render such an exposition untenable. Time falls in 
the way; dates are significant. The Lord’s Supper was not 
instituted nor intimated until many months after this miracle. 
Place falls in the way. They were now in northern Palestine, 
away up by the sea of Galilee. That symbolic ordinance was 
first held at Jerusalem just before the Redeemer’s death. 

No mention whatever is made of wine in these utterances 
of Jesus. Yet that is as fixed an element in the administra- 
tion of the ordinance as bread is. In every known instance 
in which our Lord spoke of this festival, we are certain he 
coupled these two together. 

Moreover, the audience Jesus had on this occasion—these 
caviling Jews in particular—would never have understood 
him in any possible measure. They were Israelites,—what 
could they know of a Christian ordinance, now unestablished, 
and yet to be made out of their national passover? Would 
those rejectors of him admit him in this as the Messiah? 

V. So we are ready to ask and answer, What did Jesus 
mean? When he says, “I am the bread of life,” he tells the 
world that what ordinary bread is to the body he himself is 
to the soyl of every human being who is willing to receive 
him. Bread is what men want most; it satisfies every appe- 
tite. Bread is what men want always; we need it every day, 
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we cannot take it once for all, nor all at once. We are wont 
to pray each morning for our daily bread, we must have it 
just to live. 

“Bethlehem” signifies “the house of bread.” When the 
babe was born, and laid in the manger, then the store was 
found for the world of famishing souls. Jesus Christ is 
exactly what men most want, wha men all want, what all 
men always want. We receive him by faith; we serve him 
with obedience; we walk with him in love; we rest on him 
for salvation; thus each soul may be said to feed upon him, 
fer his life is ours. 

VI. There remains now only the statement of a few sug- 
gestions of practical good, with which we may fitly close a 
valuable lesson. 

1, Let us note in this narrative how particularly our Lord 
makes the avowal of his divine nature and his heavenly 
errand. More than thirty times in this one discourse does 


he use the personal pronouns “me” and “TI,” in such connec- | for their repetition. 


tions as that it would be blasphemy if he were anything less 
than really God. The Jews saw this (vs. 41, 42), the dis- 
ciples also (v. 66). 

2. Observe likewise the special doctrine of the gospel which 
always searches the hearts of men. The sacrifice of Jesus on 
the cross is what universally tests pride the most severely. 
In this discourse our Lord intentionally sifts his hearers. He 
avows with startling suddenness the most extreme views of 
human helplessness without vicarious redemption. Then he 
puts the plaintive question, “ Will ye also go away?” 

3. Let us learn, next, the paramount necessity of an 
atonement for human sins. “Without shedding of blood 
is no remission.” So striking are these utterances of Christ 
that there can be no mistaking them. They cannot possibly 
be discharged of their meaning by any notion of mere pattern- 
setting on’his part. Bread is not example, and blood is not 
conduct, and eating is not imitation. 

4. Finally, let us be satisfied with the explanation furnished 
us here of that sense of craving and restlessness which many 
feel under the appeals of the gospel. The soul hungers after 
Christ. The sound of feeding awakes deeper pangs. Every 
living thing must eat or die. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The multitude . . . saw that .. . his disciples went away alone (v. 
22). The real attractiveness, and the real power, of the disciples 
of Jesus, is in the presence of Jesus with them. The disciples 
themselves do not always recognize this fact, but the world 
does, Christians are very likely to think that it is their per- 
sonal qualities which make them winsome, and which make 
them effective in their Christian work; but the outside ob- 
servers note that just in proportion as Christians keep near 
their Saviour, and manifest the evidences of their nearness to 
him, do those Christians exert a truly Christian influence. 
Without him they can do nothing. In his presence and in 
his power they can do all things they ought to do. 

Jesus . . . said,... Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but 
because ye ate of the loaves, and were filled (v. 26). It is one 
thing to love a person for what he is in himself, and for what 
of truth he represents; it is a very different thing to love a 
person for what he is to one’s self, and for what one is to gain 
by loving him. The one method is the lower and the com- 
men one} the other is the nobler and the rarer. As it is in 
human friendship, so it is in an outreaching toward the Divine: 
Christianity has many followers because of the obvious gain 
in its pursuit ; it has a selecter following because of its holy 
teachings and of its intrinsic good. 

They said, ... What must we do, that we may work the 
works of God? Jesus answered, . .. This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent (vs. 28, 29). It is a 
very common charge against Christianity, that “it puts creed 
above conduct.” Whether there is any truth in that charge 
depends upon what is understood by the term “creed.” When 
Jesus was asked directly concerning right conduct, he answered 
that a right belief is the basis of right @gnduct. If that be 
giving a first place to “creed,” let it be borne in mind that it 
is Jesus Christ himself who makes the assignment. A popu- 
lar saying nowadays is, that “it doesn’t make any difference 
what a man believes, if he only acts right;” but a Boston 
clergyman once improved on that saying, by the simple 
change: “It doesn’t make any difference what a man believes 
if he doesn’t act right.” Ifa man is a pérsistent evil-doer, 
the soundness of his theological convictions will not compen- 
sate for his wrong conduct. But when God has sent his Son 
to be a Saviour and a Guide, it makes all the difference in 
the world whether a sinner accepts or refuses to believe on 
the One whu is the only Mediator between God and man. So 
dar, a correct belief is all-essential as a basis of right conduct 
and of safe conduct. Thatis the truth as Jesus puts it. 

Jesus said, . . . Iam the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall not hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst 
(v. 35). There is no growth of body, of mind; or of soul, 
without food. » And because food is essential ‘to lifé, so long as 
there is life, there is a craving for that which sustains life. 
The only way in which hunger can be stopped in a living 
organism is by its satisfying. It is in that way that Jesus is 





ready to end the hunger and the thirst of the human soul. 
He does not do away with the innate need ard the innate 
longing of that soul for spiritual nourishment, but he meets 
the unceasing requirements of the soul by an unfailing supply 
according to its need. The disciple of Jesus who trusts him- 
self unreservedly to his Saviour, is nourished by his Saviour 
continually. Day by day he is fed with the food which his 
soul requires. And only he who is the disciple of Jesus is 
thus nourished and thus fed. All others have sofil-hunger 
and soul-thirst without this satisfying. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The morning after the miracle of the loaves and fishes, the 
people.again sought for the miracle-worker. They were 
pleased with the experiences of the previous day, and longed 
Finding that Jesus had gone over the 
water, they took boats and followed. When they came to 
him, they inquired, with wonder, how he had crossed the 
water. To this Jesus gives no answer, but lays bare, at one 
stroke, th motive that led them to follow him so closely. He 
then exhorts them to seek for something higher than the mere 
satisfaction of bodily wants, and to give heed to their eternal 
interests. With some dim (though very dim) apprehension 
of his words, they ask what they must do. To this he replies 
that they must not do, but believe. At this they challenge 
him to perform some notable “ sign,” and suggest (v. 31) that, 
if he be a greater than Moses, his works should transcend 
those of the great lawgiver, and that, as Moses fed Israel 
for forty years, he might supply their wants in at least as 
bountiful a way. Jesus then speaks of a “true bread” as 
distinguished from the bread that their fathers had eaten. 
They, misunderstanding him, say, “Lord, evermore give us 
this bread.” Jesus then proceeds to declare that he is the 
true bread from heaven. To this assertion they simply reply 
by murmurs (see y. 41). 

The first thing that strikes one, in reading this lesson, is a 
point of similarity between Nicodemus, the woman at the 
well, the disciples, and the people. They are all alike in this 
one respect, that they misapprehend his words. He talks of 
things spiritual, they think of things carnal. He is on one 
plane, they on another and lower plane. “ Ye must be bora 
again,” says Christ to Nicodemus. “ How can a man be born 
again?” isthe carnal reply. To the woman at the well, he 
speaks of “a well of water springing up into eternal life;” 
and she answers, “ Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, 
neither come hither to draw.” To his disciples even he says, 
“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees ;” and 
they say among. themselves, “It is because we have taken no 
bread” (Matt. 16 : 6).° So also in this case, while he talks of 
things heavenly, they are only thinking about things earthly. 
Thus Jesus was, in a deep spiritual sense, a lonely man. He 
spoke about the heart, and they, in their conceptions and de- 
sires, rose no higher than the stomach. He discoursed about 
heavenly food, and they discourse about baker’s bread. “This 
bitter experience of loneliness in purpose and desire con- 
tinued all through the life of the Master, and undoubtedly 
embittered one of his deep sorrows. 

We can easily see, and heartily condemn, the sordid thought 
and desire of a throng that lived eighteen hundred years ago. 
But we need not go back eighteen hundred years, or eighteen 
years, to find the exact counterpart of that Galilean multi- 
tude. Our church papers are full of articles on how to reach 
“the unchurched masses.” All agree in the statement that 
they are unreached. They never come within the walls of 
our churches. Now, there is nothing easier than to reach 
them, man, woman, and child, and to crowd our churches to 
the very walls. Just send forth a proclamation that every 
one who comes to your church shall have a loaf of bread and 
a silver dollar each time he attends. Now you may at once 
open your church, not only on Sunday, but three times each 
day in the week, and you will have it packed. They will 
rush and crowd around the doors hours before the time for 
opening, and fight for places; and such throngs will be gath- 
ered that they will tread one upon another. Go to any 
dispensary for the poor, and see the crowd. Mark how 
patiently they will wait their turn for hours. Mark also that 
well-to-do folk are there, waiting for their treatment free. 
They are not ashamed to feign poverty for the sake of free 
treatment. No, there is nothing easier in this world than to 
reach “the masses,” provided you give them what they want. 
But what they want is cash, or its equivalent, and that not 
to meet their spiritual, er even their intellectual, needs, but 
only their bodily appetite and fleshly luxury. 

Even disciples to-day are not free from this taint of earthli- 
ness, even as the disciples then were not. There are degrees 
and degrees of unworldliness, and those families are few in 
which the “cash estimate” of things is wholly put out of the 
way. “Having food and raiment [that is, the simple necessi- 
ties], let us be therewith content,” says Paul. “ Nay,” say 
many modern believers; “that is not enough, unless you 
throw in a brown-stone house and a span of horses.” 

Are we, then, not to toil for our daily bread? Shall we all 
become anchorites, and dress in camel’s hair robes, and gird 
ourselves with a leathern girdle? Surely, this isnot the mean- 





ing of the Master when he said, “Labor not for the meat 
which perisheth ;” for in the same Word we are told that 
if a man will not work, neither shall he eat. What, then, 
is the meaning of the Saviour? He means that not all our 
toil and anxiety is to be expended on the supply of our bodily 
wants. He means more. He means that it is not to be our 
first and chiefest aim to get and to gain. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness,” and all else will come 
right. Is this true, or is it not true? The world with one 
voice cries out, “It is false”’ Yet every worker among the 
physically destitute knows that if the masses of the poor would 
forsake drink and all manner of godless living, and would be- 
come true followers of Christ, the “bitter cry of outcast Lon- 
don,” and New York as well, would soon cease, You may 
clothe a vicious man a hundred times with “store-clothes,” 
and he will be no better off in the end. But if the vile man 
puts on the garments of purity and holiness, somehow “store- 
clothes” do take care of themselves. He who feeds on heavenly 
food will not lack earthly food; but he who seeks only for 
bodily satisfaction often lacks that, and always lacks the 
heavenly manna as well. And yet, in spite of all experience, 
the world to-day still denies this truth, and rushes for baker’s 
bread, wholly passing by that true bread from heaven. 

Each in hisown measure. If our scholars are not distracted 
in the search for actual bread, they are equally busy (naturally) 
about some other earthly thing, to the exclusion of heavenly 
treasures. The earthly savings-bank interests them far more 
than the heavenly safe-deposit company. A title-deed to a 
piece of ground 25 x 100 feet is a far more valuable acquisi- 
tion, in their judgment, than a mansion in heaven. Is not 
this so? If it is not so, then why are the majority still refus- . 
ing to become joint heirs with Christ ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Looking for Jesus—What was the miracle of which we 
learned in the last lesson? How many were fed? Where 
did Jesus go after he sent the multitude away? No doubt 
some of the people lingered near by, and saw the dis- 
ciples get on a boat and start over the sea towards Capernaum. 
The next day they looked for Jesus; perhaps they thought he 
would feed them again, as he had done the day before. They 
did not find him, and they wondered how he had gone away; 
for they knew he did not go with his disciples, and no other 
boat had sailed from there. Some boats had come in, or been 
driven to the shore, for there had been a storm in the night. 
The people got into their boats and went over to Capernaum, 
on the western side of the lake, still looking for Jesus. 
(Trace course on the map or blackboard.) When you want 
to speak to Jesus, do you have to go far and search to find him? 

Finding Jesus.—Where were the multitude fed the day 
before? On the opposite shore, across the sea, they found 
Jesus. They asked him when he went there. They did not 
know that his feet had walked upon the water in the night, 
and that even his disciples had been afraid in the storm 
when they dimly saw a strange figure moving towards them 
on the tossing waves. But when he spoke, the disciples knew 
his voice. He knew their fears, and said, “It is I; be not 
afraid.”’” And yet they wondered at his power over the sea, 
and forgot the miracle of bread in which their own hands 
had a part. Why did the crowd seek Jesus? He knew why 
they wanted to find him, and told them so. You are looking 
for me, he said, not because you saw miracles, and can learn 
of me, but because you ate of the loaves. Do you remember 
what kind of bread came down from heaven for the people in 
the wilderness every morning, except on the Sabbath, for 
forty years? Do you suppose any of those Jews thought such 
a miracle was to be done for them every day? 

Jesus Teaching.— When Jesus made food the day before, he 
showed his compassion for hungry bodies; as he taught them 
again, talking about bread, he showed his compassion for 
hungry souls. He knew how they worked, day after day, to 
earn enough to provide for their wants,—and some of them 
never cared for anything*more than that. He told them they 
ought to strive more to get something better than daily 
bread. Could bread for one day keep them from needing 
more the next? Jesus wanted to teach of something lasting, 
which would satisfy all their wants. He told them to strive 
to have that which the Son of man could give which would 
last forever. They asked, What must we do, that we may 
work the works of God? He answered, “Believe on him 
whom he hath sent.” It seems as if they really wanted to 
know what they ought to do; but they asked for some sign 
that they could see, and know that the teacher was one whom 
God had sent. Would you not think the miracle of the day 
before was proof enough? They talked about Moses and the 
manna i: the wilderness, and that they read, “He gave them 
bread ont of heaven to eat.” They almost asked, Are you 
any greater than Moses? He gave bread. for forty years. 
You have fed us once on coarse barley loaves; but our fathers 
had sweet morsels in plenty, almost angels’ food, rained down 
upon them. Jesus said, It was not Moses that gave the bread 
from heaven ;. God sent it down. It was a picture of the true 
bread my Father sends. “My Father giveth you the true 
bread out of heaven. For the bread of Ged is that which 
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cometh down out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world.” 
How much they wanted life! They toiled every day to get 
bread enough to keep alive that day. They knew the manna, 
sweet as it was, could not be kept; it had to come fresh every 
morning, and those who ate it all died in time. So even the 
heavenly bread gave no lasting life to the world. Did the 
teacher who taught, really mean something better than they 
had ever known? Was there any bread he could give, which, 
if they took, they need no more toil and strive? They were 
like the woman at the well, who heard of some = of which, 
if she would drink, she would never thirst. hat did she 
ask? So these Jews asked of Jesus our golden text. 

The Bread of Life-—Jesus told them yet more plainly: “I 
am the bread of life.” Then he told them how their hungry 
souls might make this bread theirown. Cometome. Believe 
on me. More than that, he said, “He that cometh to me 
shall not hunger, and he that believeth on me shali never 
thirst.’ They had asked for this bread forevermore; it was 
offered to them; they talked with the one who said, “I am 
the bread of life;” they looked at him, heard his words, and 
yet some of them did not believe that he could give this bread 
of life, or that it would be theirs if they should come and try 
to take it. Jesus told them so, for he said, “ Ye have seen 
me, and yet believe not.” 

The Promises of Jesus—Some of his most precious words 
were given in just such talks as this one about the bread of 
life ; and John the disciple, who loved him best, and listened 
to his words, has kept more of them in his writings than any 
one else. What did the Jews ask Jesus to give forevermore? 
Were they afraid that any might come and ask, and Jesus 
would not hear? Then Jesus gave this precious promise, 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” Did he 
mean those who knew him on earth, who heard his voice, or 
saw his loving face? Oh, no! the promise is for now and 
forever, for all who feel the need of his love and help, who 
even whisper a prayer to him. Just as free to all as that one 
word “whosoever,” in the verses which tell that “God so 
loved the world.” When the serpent was lifted up in the 
wilderness, did those bitten, dying ones have to call, or ask 
help? Even to look was to live, and so free is this gift of the 
bread of life, that even the faintest desire to come will be 
known and rewarded. Jesus says that is why he came from 
heaven to live here a poor man,—to know how it feels to be 
tired, hungry, and lonely; to give himself to be to the souls 
of all who would believe, rest, comfort, food, and eternal life. 
This, he said, is my Father’s will; for that, God sent his Son 
to become the Son of man,—that every one might have eternal 
life. Does it seem strange to you that any one who heard 
him talk so plainly did not understand what he meant? Do 
you wonder that anybody could be hungry, and yet refuse to 
take bread freely offered? What if they said, “I am not very 
hungry, I will wait until I am more nearly starved”? What 
if one should say, “I know I am faint and hungry, but perhaps 
that bread will not satisfy me, I will not take it until I am 
sure.” Suppose some one should say, “I do not understand how 
food makes my body well and strong, and helps my heart and 
lungs to be in good workingorder. I will not eat until I know.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What miracle furnished the occasion for the discourse on 
the bread of life? When and where was it spoken? (vs. 22- 
24.) What spirit did the multitude manifest when they had 
found Jesus? (v. 25.) What motive did Jesus behold in 
them? (v. 26.) Does he, or does he not, behold the same 
motive in men to-day? Is it, or is it not, possible for Chris- 
tians to seek him in prayer with no higher motive? What 
should be the aim of all our seeking? (v. 27.) What distinc- 
tion is here made between the two kinds of meat? How do 
you reconcile the first clause of this verse with such texts as 
Romans 12: 11; 2 Thessalonians 3: 12; etc.? If the meat 
that endureth is the gift of the Son, how can we work for it ? 
How did the sealing of the Son affect this question ? 

What is the one work on the man-ward side in the plan of 
salvation? (vs. 28, 29.) Is this a human, or a divine, work? 
Give proof texts for your views. How did the multitude, on 
this occasion, manifest their hardness of heart? (v. 30.) Why 
did they not regard the sign already. witnessed as sufficient 
evidence of his authority from the Father? (v. 31.) How 
did their conduct compare with that of those who partook of 
the manna? (Psa. 78 : 22-24.) Which miracle did this peo- 
ple probably regard the greater? What was the real mean- 
ing of the miracle of the supply of manna? (vs. 32, 33.) How 
is the revised version of this last verse essential to the mean- 
ing? What miracle did they probably expect him to perform? 
(v. 34; chap. 4:15; Matt. 16:1.) How, and by whom, may 
this true bread from heaven be obtained? (v. 35.) In whose 
hands is the terrible alternative? (v.36.) Is it, or is it not, 
possible for one who has truly come to Christ to be lost at the 
last day? (vs.37-39.) What is the Scripture meaning of “ fal- 
len from grace”? (Gal. 5:4.) Does our possession of eternal 
life depend in any measure upon our own works, or simply 
upon our belief on Jesus Christ, the Son of God? (v. 40; John 
6 :.47.) Does the doctrine of Christian assurance tend to lax- 
ity or to fidelity of conduct? How and where did this dis- 





course end? (John 6 : 41-59.) What were some of its imme- 
diate effects? (John 6 : 60-71.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How is the miraculous feeding con- 
nected with the teaching of the next day? 2. What reason 
had John for telling a miracle already told by the other 
evangelists? 3. Why had some of the people remained till 
the next day? 4. What did the people observe about the 
boats? 5. How did Christ’s absence perplex the people? 
6. Why are the Tiberian boats mentioned? 7. Why did the 
people cross the lake? 8. Where was Jesus found? 9. What 
is the underlying connection between the first question and 
Christ’s answer? 10. Give the meaning and force of “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you.” 11. By whom, from time to time, 
are these words used in the Bible? 12. Why are not these 
words in common use among men? 13. What error does 
Jesus point out in those that sought him? 14. What should 
we seek first? 15. What is the subject of Jesus’ discourse? 
16. What work is there in believing? 17. How was it shown 
that seeing is not always believing? 18. What sign would 
have satisfied the people? 19. Why did not Jesus refer to 
his walking on the water? 20. Tell the story of the manna. 
21. In what respects was the miracle of manna greater than 
Christ’s miracle of feeding? 22. What distinction does Jesus 
draw between the manna and the true bread? 23. Repeat 
the people’s devout prayer. 24. What does Jesus call him- 
self? 25. Who shall never hunger, and who shall never 
thirst? 26. What will Jesus do for those that come to him? 
27. Show how Jesus is the soul’s food. 

Superintendent's Questions—[The superintendent will give 
the first part of some sentences on the true bread, and the school 
should be asked to complete the sentences.] 1. Ye seek me, 
not because ye saw the miracles— 2. Labor not for the meat 
which perisheth— 3. My Father giveth you— 4. Jesus 
said unto them, I am— 5. He that cometh tome— 6, And 
he that believeth on me— 7. Lord, evermore— 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


JESUS, THE TRUE BREAD. 
JESUS GIVES 


EARTHLY ome HEAVENLY BREAD 


eg: MIMSELF vom 
EARTHLY LIFE HEAVENLY LIFE 
TO US. 


LORD, EVERMORE GIVE US THIS BREAD. 











IS SEEING BETTER THAN 
BELIEVING? 


1. SEEING, AND NOT BELIEVING: 


“Ye have SEEN me, and yet BELIEVE not.” 


2. BELIEVING, AND NOT SEEING: 
“‘ Blessed are they that have NOT SEEN, and 
yet have BELIEVED.” 


8. BELIEVING AND SEEING: 


‘Said I not unto thee, that, if thou BELIEV- 
EDSsT, thou shouldest SEE.” 





NOW FAITH IS...THE PROVING OF 
THINGS NOT SEEN. 








AN INVITATION: 


Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden. 


AN ASSURANCE : 


Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Feed me till I want no more.” 

“ Break thou the bread of life.” 
““O bread to pilgrims given.” 
“Jesus comes! He fills my soul!” 
“ Cast thy burdefi on the Lord.” 

** Jesus loves me, this I know.” 

“T need thee every hour.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“WorRK NOT FOR THE MEAT wuHicH PERIsHETH.”—This 
is a saying which finds frequent echo among the rabbins. “A 
single example will here suffice. “I have never seen,” said 
one of the rabbis, “a deer become a gatherer of fruit, a lion 
become a bearer of burdens, a fox become a merchant; and 
yet all these animals were created only for the sake of man. 














Yet they all live without anxious care, and I, who have only 
to serve my Creator, cannot procure food for myself without 
anxiety. And the fault lies in my own evil way of living.” 


“Hm tHE FatHerR, EVEN Gop, HATH SEALED.” —In 
order to understand the Oriental aspect of this obscure pas- 
sage, it is necessary to remember several closely related facts. 
In the East, bakers are under more immediate official investi- 
gation than any othertradesmen. Their weights are inspected 
by an official appointed for the purpose, and the quality of 
their bread is tested from time to time. In these milder days, 
confiscation is the penalty attached to roguery in the making of 
bread ; but it is not very long since cheating bakers were nailed 
up by the ear (Turkey), or even, by a grim pleasantry, roasted 
in their own ovens (Persia). Under these circumstances, it isnot 
to be wondered at that Oriental bakers have been in the habit 
of stamping their name upon their bread, or, as an Oriental 
would say, of sealing (khatham, khatama, etc.) it, as a measure 
of precaution, lest they should be made to suffer for the sins 
of their neighbors as well as their own. The talmudic word 
for “baker” is nakhtom, or nakhtoma, which has been con- 
nected with khatham, “to seal,” by no less an authority than 
Professor Franz Delitzsch ; sothat it would seem that this act 
of sealing, or stamping, bread was sufficiently characteristic 
in the time of our Lord to give a name to the baker. In 
this view, our Lord’s words could be paraphrased as follows: 
“Work not for the food which perisheth, but for the food 
which abideth unto eternal life; which the Son of man shall 
give unto you, even Himself, the Bread of Life—for him,the 
heavenly Bread, hath God the Father sealed as his own, even 
as those who make the bread which perisheth, stamp it with 
theirnames.” It has also been pointed out that, in the Roman 
Church, the consecrated wafers, which the priests teach to be 
the real body of our Lord, are stamped with a seal, which 
usually bears the letters I. N. R. I.,—the initials of the Latin 
words meaning “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” 
Another rabbinical authority calls attention to the talmudi- 
cal question : “‘ What is the seal of the holy blessed God? 
Rabbi Bibai in the name of Rabbi Reuben saith ‘Truth.’ 
‘But what is truth?’ Rabbi-Bon said, ‘The loving God and 
King eternal.” ... There is a story ofthe great synagogue 
weeping, praying, and fasting. At last there was,a little 
scroll fell from the firmament to them, in which was written 
‘Truth’ Rabbi Chaninah saith, ‘Hence learn that truth is 
the seal of God.’” 

“Our FatHers ATE THE MANNA IN THE WILDERNESS.” 
Jewish legend had much to say regarding the manna in the 
wilderness. It was angels’ food which fell directly from 
heaven ; and it had the angelic quality of not only answering 
every need of man, but of satisfying every taste. If a man 
prepared sweet foods, the manna was sweet; if he desired oil, 
the manna was like oil; if he liked the taste of the cakes 
which the Bed’ween prepared in the ashes, the manna tasted 
like cakes. In the time of the Messiah all these wonders 
were to be repeated. “Many affirm that the hope of Israel 
is, that Messiah shall come and raise the dead; and they 
shall be gathered together in the Garden of Eden, and shall 
eat and drink, and satiate themselves all the days of the 
world, ... and that there are houses built of precious stones, 
beds of silk, and rivers flowing with wine and spicy oil. . . . 
So shall it be in the world to come; Messiah shall give Israel 
peace ; and they shall sit down and eat in the Garden of 
Eden ; and all nations shall behold their condition; as it is 
said, Behold, my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry.” 
So, again: “The former redeemer [Moses] caused manna to 
descend for them; in like manner shall our latter Redeemer 
[Messiah] cause the manna to come down; as it is written, 
There shall be a handful of corn in the earth.” It was there- 
fore quite in accordance with rabbinical teaching that the 
Jews should demand a sign like the manna as a proof of his 
messiahship. 

“Tr was Not Moses THAT GAVE rou THE BREAD,.”’— 
It was a curious belief of the Jews, that the merits of the 
three “shepherds of Israel,’ Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, won 
for Israel three blessings. For the merits of Miriam, the 
fountain of Miriam (a great rock, with twelve holes in it, 
out of which issued twelve streams to supply the twelve 
tribes of Israel) was given ; for the merits of Aaron, the pil- 
lar of fire and cloud was given; and the merits of Moses won 
for the people the manna from heaven. It is probably to this 
legend that our Lord refers when he says: “ It was not Moses 
that gave you the bread out of heaven; but my Father giveth 
you the true bread eut of heaven.” 

“T with RAIsE HIM UP AT THE Last Day.”—In this 
there is a distinctly Messianic claim. The rabbis taught 
that, when Messiah came, God would give to him the “key 
of the resurrection of the dead,” and that he should call forth 
the dead from their graves, There was much difference of 
opinion regarding the resurrection among the rabbis. Some 
held that the Israelites alone could claim resurrection; and 
that of these there would be three classes,—good Israelite, 
bad Israelites, and mediocre Israelites. The good Israelites 
were to be admitted at once into Paradise; the evil Israel- 
ites were to be ast into Gehenna forever; and the mediocre 
Israelites were to have twelve months’ experience in the 


same place ere they were to be accounted worthy to enter 
Paradise. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 


Chantry House. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Large 16mo, eB. London 
and New York : Macmillan and Company. Price, 


The Century Illustrated Magazine. Vol. XXI. November, 1885, to 


April, 1886, 8vo, pp. vill, 964. New York: The Century Company. 
The Tall Chestnuts of Vandyke. By Miss I. T. Hopkins. Large 16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 395. New York : American Tract Society. Price, $1.50. 


Dick and His Song. By Emily Frances. 16mo, frontispiece, pp. 65. 


Boston : © onere gational Sunday- school and Publishing Society, Con- 


gregational House. 

The Wreckers: A social study. By George Thomas a Third 
edition. 16mo, Sromtisplece, pp. 400. Philadelphia J ippincott 
Company. Price, $1.25. 


The Chautauqua Movement. By John H. Vincent. 
tion by President Lewis Miller. Small 
Chautauqua Press. Price, $1.50. 


A Memorial of Mary Clemmer: An American woman’s life and work. 
With portrait. By Edmund eo Small 12mo, pp. 243. Boston: 
Ticknor and Company. Price, $1.! 


The Seeking Saviour vos other Bible themes. By the late Dr. W. me 
Mackey, M.A., of Hull. Canadian edition. 16mo, Pa vill, 
Toronto, Canada: 8. R. Briggs. Price, paper, 50 cents ; clo’ h, cant. 


Bible Studies for Normal Classes, 7 WE Bible ogg A and —= 


With an — 
12mo, pp. ix, 308. Bosto: 


day-school Teachers. By the Rev. A. E. pennine: .f Bp, 1 
} namely and Chicago : Congregational Sunday-schoo aad Pub shing 
ety 
Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. VII., 


Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah. Book of Isaiah, by H. Bannister, 
D.D.; Pook of Jeremiah and of the Lamentations, by F. be Hemen- 
way, ‘D.D. D. D. Whedon, LL. D., editor. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 472. 
New York : Phillipsand Hunt. Price, $2.25. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Tae A Adaentes : An Irish story. BY Maria Edgeworth. (Harper’s Handy 
i haa are 16mo, pp. . New York: Harper and Brothers. 
r ng oom 


Eng!and’s Supremacy: Its sources, economics, and dan ngers 
eans. ( Pankitn’? Square Library. ong 524.) 4to, pp. 7 New &f. 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 20 cents. 


The Life and Adventures of Baron ant. Translated by Thomas Hol- 
croft. Vol. I. (National Library.) 18mo, pp. 192. New York: Cas- 
sell and Company, Limited. Price, 10 cents. 


Selections from the Table Talk of Martin Luther. Translated by op. 
tain Henry Bell. (National Library.) 18mo , PP. 192. New York 
Cassell and Company, Limited, Price, 10 cents. 


An Exposition of the Errors and Fallacies in Rear-Admiral Ammen’s 
Pamphlet Entitled ‘‘The Certainty of the Nicaraugua Canal Con- 
trasted with the Uncertainties of the Eads Ship Railway.” By E. L. 
Corthell, C.E. 12mo, pp. 52. Washington: Gibson Brothers, printers. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia; or, Haps and mishaps afloat and — of ee 
statesman, the editor, the artist, and the scribbler. ed 'b 
Commodore and the Cook (Charles Ledyard Herton ean ors enn 
berton). (The Travellers’ Reree? P» wagd Par ene 270, 


New 
York and London: G. P. Putham’s 





“FOUR SINGING-BOOKS, SACRED AND 
SECULAR* 


The first two volumes mentioned in the present notice 
are professedly “sacred,” the second two are professedly 
“secular.” If the line of division between “sacred” and 
“secular,” as illustrated in these four books, is not always 
clear, that is a matter for which the critic is not respon- 
sible. 

Mr. Charles H. Gabriel, as appears from the pages of 
his Anthem Book, is a poet as well as a composer. It 
will be instructive and helpful to such readers as feel 
drawn toward this double profession to give them an 
insight into Mr. Gabriel’s methods of composition. The 
secret of Mr. Gabriel’s success is that he is not too proud 
to profit by the labors of other minds. For instance, 
when the problem is to produce an original hymn, he 
has the good taste to select certain fine stanzas of Ros- 
coe, which we give below, as the basis for his original 
genius to work upov. The results of his own inspiration 
we have added in italics: 

1, Thy will be done! I will not fear 
The fate { provided by thy love, 
( thou wilt provide, 
Though clouds and darkness shroud me here, 
I know { that all is bright above. 
( thow’rt by my side. 
2. Father, forgive the heart that clings 
{ Thus trembling to the things of ‘time ; 
So tremblingly to thee ; 
And bid my (the) soul on angel wings 
Ascend ; ee a purer clime. 
with saints to be. 
Two stanzas are enough to illustrate Mr. Gabriel’s no- 
tion of the art of poetry. The complete and beautiful 
result may be found on page 49, “ Words and music by 
C. H. G.” On page 67 is an illustration of his methods 
of musical composition. Of “ Holy Sabbath Eve,” the 
words and music are also by C. H. G.; and in the follow- 
ing couplet a bolder departure on the part of Mr. Ga- 
briel may be detected: 
“ Lord, have I thy mercies honored? 
Have I served thee as thou willed?” 
“ As thou willed” strikes the ear as original. But the 
music (by C. H. G.) is constructed on a basis of Franz 





* Gabriel's Anthem Book. By Charles H. Gabriel. Philadelphia: 

@ John J. Hood, 
Choral W poremp : A collection of new sacred and secular music for 
choirs, singing-schools, conventions, and the home circle. By L. O. Emer- 


son. Boston : Oliver Ditson & Co. 


The School Reom Chorus : 


A collec “<7 of two hundred songs for public 


and private schools, Compiled by 5 . de Graff, 4.M. Seventieth edi- 
tion, enlarged. Syracuse, N . Bardeen, 

The Vocalist: For use in social assemblies, seminaries, and graded 
schools; containing good selections from eminent composers; also a 


brief exposition of the sy: aot of cnatrostion em loy ed in the schools of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. By James E. Ryan. New York : A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Abt, with nearly as large an infusion of Mr. Gabriel’s 
own genius as in his original poem on page 49. 

The book bears out the publisher’s assurance that “the 
arrangements are of varied pattern, abounding in solos, 
duets, trios, etc., very melodious and easy.” In churches 
in which the singers want nothing of an anthem-book 
but to furnish something pretty for an “ opening piece,” 
and give the tenor and soprano a chance to show what 
they can do, and in which they have no scruple in using 
the most sacred names and themes as the vehicle of their 
prettinesses, this book will be found quite convenient. 
And if it is adopted in one-tenth part of the churches of 
this description, it will have an enormous sale. 

The author of Choral Worship is well known as a pro- 
lific producer of easy and of fairly good music. This 
volume is equal to its many predecessors from the same 
pen. A large part of it, and perhaps the best part, is 
the one hundred pages of singing-school exercises, with 
glees, social, secular, and comic, well calculated to keep 
a singing-school interested and entertained. It is well 
that such secular exercises should be provided for musi- 
cal practice, thus saving the necessity of profaning holy 
hymns and sacred music with “a solemn sound upon a 
thoughtless tongue.” But it is not well to bring comic 
songs and amatory serenades into the church; and for 
this reason Mr. Emerson’s combination, in a book de- 
signed for church use, of the religious with the comical 
and the sentimental, cannot be approved. 

The two “secular” books are so excellently adapted 
to an excellent purpose that less need be said of them. 

It would seem superfluous to say anything of a book 
which, like The School Room Chorus, is in its seventieth 
edition, having worn out two sets of electrotype plates. 
Enough to say that for a pretty and cheap collection of 
songs for ordinary schools, this is as good a book as need 
be asked for. 

The Vocalist is an elegant volume of two hundred and 
ten pages, consisting chiefly of part-songs, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, excellently chosen from the best 
sources, and competently arranged for equal voices. Ad- 
vanced classes of female voices would get great enjoy- 
ment and profit out of it. The weak point of the book 
is the system of instruction, which shows very little of 
the skill and tact of a good teacher. If the publishers 
would put this part of the work into the hands of some 
of Lowell Mason’s surviving disciples for reconstruction, 
they would have a very nearly perfect book. 





It is more than forty years since Sampson Reed’s 
Observations on the Growth of the Mind called forth from 
Carlyle the statement that “a Swedenborgian might have 
thoughts of the calmest kind on the deepest things.” 
Certainly this unpretentious essay of less than a hundred 
pages is both calm and deeply spiritual. It has clus- 
tered, from the various philosophies, thoughts which 
never before were in oné another’s company. Yet it is 
throughout original, characteristic, and individual. It 
questions many universally accepted beliefs, and assumes 
some doubtful ones; but notwithstanding errors, every 
page is full of the suggestiveness of truth. It expresses 
the nature of the human perception by a mathematical 
formula, tells of a “language not of words, but of things,” 
affirms that all knowledge is based on revelation and 
prophecies of the time (if the paradox may be allowed) 
when “ time itself shall pass away,” when “ memory and 
anticipation will be lost in consciousness.” The book 
is properly devotional and imaginative, rather than ab- 
stractly intellectual ; and in its illumination of the present 
and in its prophecies reminds the reader of the quaint 
beauty of Sir Thomas Browne. But in the place of 
humor and quaintness, there is a sedaté practical pur- 
pose. Its profound truths have immediate bearing on 
daily life, as in the sentence “the true way to store the 
memory is to develop the affections.” Its imagination 
and spirituality is expressed in clear, simple, definite 
language, and is full of the unaffected personality of the 
author. The book needs to be read sympathetically, but 
also very guardedly, to detect its important errors. It 
is a matter for congratulation that this book is repro- 


duced in a manner in every way worthy of it. (16mo. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, &Co. Price, 


$1.00.) ; 

Books of illustration have multiplied rapidly in the 
last ten years, and, on the whole, the advance has been 
almost as great in quality as in quantity. An excellent 
instance of the progress which has been made in quality 
is seen in the Rev. Charles E. Little’s Historical Lights, 
just published by Funk and Wagnalls. This volume 


contains six thousand illustrations, or about as many as 
appear in a volume of Foster’s Prose Series. Unlike 





most other collections of illustrative incidents, Historical 





Lights draws its illustrations direct from standard his- 
tories and biographies; and it has the unique merit of 
giving book, volume, and page for each incident,—a few 
exceptions, chiefly in the case of classical authors, being 
probably due to oversight. This reference to volume 
and page has the farther advantage of clearing the vol- 
ume of the mythical and semi-mythical incidents which 
gather around every great name, and which are generally 
admitted into compilations of this kind, on the authority 
of popular tradition. The illustrations are arranged, as 
in Foster, in a numbered series, following an alphabetic- 
topical order; and out of the nine hundred and fifty 
pages of the book more than two hundred are devoted to 
full indexes, facilitating cross-references in a very effec- 
tive way. The range of volumes cited ‘stretches from 
Plutarch’s Parallel Lives to Blaine’s Twenty Years in 
Congress; and the selections are moral and practical, 
rather than theological. (8vo, pp. vi, 958. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $5.00.) 





If writers of children’s stories were less intent upon 
virtue in the abstract, and more in sympathy with it, as 
vitalized in the personality of boys and girls, enough 
could be found in the daily doings and temptations of 
every boyhood for an interesting story with an honest 
moral ring to it. No such mass of unnatural incidents 
would be needed as are given in Archie Digby and in 
Dick Langdon’s Career. These stories are above the 
average of their class; yet in the one a boy’s vanity 
is made responsible for as many serious disasters as can 
easily be crowded into the book; in the other, good- 
natured recklessness brings the hero into the Reformatory. 
Those who most need the lessons this latter story attempts 
to teach will be repelled from it by its didactic spirit, 
while those who read it will be impressed with ideals of 
action which have no counterpart in daily life, and no 
practical influence on daily character. Both books will 
stimulate morbidness of conscience by their confounding 
of thoughtlessness with aggressive wickedness, and their 
introduction of unnaturally serious casualties as the con- 
sequences of boyish faults. (Archie Digby. 12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 206. London, Edinburgh, and New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons.—Dick Langdon’s Career. 
12mo, frontispiece, pp. 248. New York: American Tract 
Society. Price, $1.00.) 


There has been some discussion over the origin of the 
term “sermonette”’ as applied to little sermons for chil- 
dren. And now comes the question, Who first called the 
“ children’s church” the “ churchette’”’? The “church- 
ette” is where they have sermonettes and prayerettes and 
hymnettes and creedettes and commandmentettes, and all 
the other little “ettes.”” Whatever the origin of the term, 
The Churchette, the Rev. Mr. Howatt applies it as a title 
to his volume of parables and sermons for the young. 
These discourses, which evidently spring from an enthu- 
siastic recognition of children in the church services, are 
simple and colloquial to an extent that borders on the 
childish in their style, and they are sometimes fanciful 
in their exegesis. Although the book will hardly serve 
4s a volume for children’s reading, or as a pattern for the 
children’s preacher, it will yet furnish helpful sugges- 
tions to preachers who are similarly engaged in provid- 
ing for the children of their charge. (12mo, pp. 279. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. Price, 84 cents.) 


The latest book by Georg Ebers is, on the whole, the 
least important he has yet given us. It isa brief study 
of the life and works of Lorenz Alma Tadema, the Eng- 
lish archeological painter. Tadema and Ebers are warm 
friends, and a strong mutual admiration exists between 
them ; so that Ebers’s' book is really a eulogy, not a criti- 
cism. But it contains much that is new, and something 
that is interesting, chiefly that which relates to Tadema’s 
care in securing accuracy. The accompanying fac- 
similes of Tadema’s pictures are poor; the reproduc- 
tions, curiously, fail to include the painting on which 
Ebers based his story called The Question. (Square 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. iii, 92. New York: William 8S. 
Gottsberger. Price, 75 cents.) 


They will be fortunate young people who shall have 
placed in their hands Annette Lucille Noble’s last book, 
The Professor's Girls, which gives the reader a series of 
glimpses into a Christian home where everybody looked 
“out, and not in,” and where even the youngest was glad 
to “lend a hand” when help was required anywhere. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 227. Philadelphia: Presbyteriac 
Board of Publication. Price, $1.25.) 


The story of three orphan children starting house- 
keeping in a city, and chaperoned by a maiden aunt, is 
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an old one. Those, however, who have not heard.it too 

- often, will find it pleasantly retold in Rose “Raymond's 
Wards. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 395. Philadelphia: 
Porter and Coates.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


REA Lie ae 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Missouri, state, at Hamiltom...............scoss ssscssoes sense May 25-28 
Nebraska, state, at Central City.............seecesssccseee seeees June 1-3 
SE, TOG ROUT oacinsaesed savas osuses ovsuavdte scoceseus aasginous June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne...............ssseeceseeseee June 1-3 
California, state, at San Jose.............ccsesessssessscceeseees June 8-10 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre................00sscsssese sessesees June 8-10 
Towa, state, at Oskaloosa.. ...........s000 ssccssses cecees cosssseee June 8-10 
New York, state, at Bufflalo...............c00 cseesceneseesseees June 8-10 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling.........0.-.cssssssseeees June 16, 17 
Colorado, state, at Colorado SpringS...........ssssssee seers June 22-24 
Indiana, state, at New Albany...........000 sssecccee cossesens June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs..........:.....+ June 25-27 


Minnesota, state, at Mankato..........c..00sseeecees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 





Texas, state, at San Marcum................ccccscosses saceseees August 3-5 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... .....ccccecsseceesees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton...... September 14-16 
SMRINGay : WOR Besa isis hiss oyna taki aa ices ddacedede caawsedeedseces October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown..............0...++...October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene.............6 October 20-22 
5 ins ssn sb uddysanteras pounanbhenkanatsih October 25-27 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket............e00ces008 October 27, 28 
RIOTS UNE 5 assisscis k0toseckasoccpiseoceress pone November 1-3 
NIUE OUI 556.505 cusncasssecs caves Gévagenss eesavcsep November 3-5 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St...2.........0008 Wednesdays, 4 P. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 
Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. 


E 


Brantford, Ont., Wickliff Hall. 
First Tuesday in each month, 4.30 P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Saturdays, 2.30 P. 
Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St...........00 seesesees Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. 


Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms..............Saturdays, 4 P. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Fairmount, W. Va., W. C. T. U. Roooms....... Mondays, 8 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1st and 3d Sundays, P. 
Manchester, N. H., at churches represented. 
Alternate Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Nashville, Tenn., First Presbyterian Church (Primary 
Class Room).............6- First Saturday in each month, 4 P. M. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. M. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. M. 
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New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St........... Thursdays, 2.30 P. M. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. M. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church.............. .ccc0000s Tuesdays, 3 P. M. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St................cccceneee Fridays, 3 P. M. 


Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 

lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter., Y. M. C. A. Parlors... ... Saturdays, 3 P.M. 
Washington, D. C. , Congregétional Church, 10th and 

G 8ts., N. W.. ...Fridays, 4.05 P. M. 
Worcester, Masai,  panboee: of ‘Plymouth: Congregational 

GIR, boo oc inns ita ee. ade seneGetl edo vets j -cdéatbes Fridays, 3 P. M. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—For the year ending March 1, 1886, the American 
Sunday-school Union makes report of its: work as fol- 
lows: “Schools organized, 1,618 ; teachers in them, 7,086, 
scholars in them, 60,121; schools (not before reported) 
aided, 1,681; teachers in them, 16,669; scholars in them, 
148,527 ; schools (previously reported) aided, 3,291; teach- 
ers in them, 17,097; scholars in them, 161,572; Bibles 
distributed, 6,516 ; Testaments distributed, 8,598 ; family 
visits, 29,660; addresses delivered, 9,022.” 


—A Methodist pastor in Ohio writes concerning the 
good work of one consecrated layman in bringing in new 
scholars to the Sunday-school. He says: “Mr. B. H. 
Cox, feeling the call of God upon him to go inte the 
highways and byways among all classes of non-church- 
going people, and persuade them to come within the reach 
of gospel influences, entered upon this work in Kansas 
City, and then in St. Louis, in connection with pastors 
of leading congregations, and in two and a half years 
enrolled over 3,200 scholars in Sunday-schools. Six 
months ago he came to this city under the auspices of 


worked in connection with Wesley, Trinity, Christie, 
and York Street churches, and has enrolled over 1,300 
scholars.” 


~—How to elect the Sunday-school officers was one of 


‘| the questions which the Presbytery of ‘Niagara, New 


York, treated at its recent session. Its, formal adyice. is 
“that the officers and teachers of the Sunday-schools, 
previous to an election, meet together, and choose acom- 
mittee to nominate officers in conference with the Ses- 
sion; and that the list of nominees thus made shall be 
acted upon by the officers and teachers only ; the election 
not to be held on Sunday, the choice being by ballot in 
every case, and a majority of votes cast being necessary 
for an election.” 


MISSIONS. 


—A prominent obstacle to the spread of Christianity 
in China just now is the conduct of American Christians 
in their treatment of the Chinese.in the United States, 
It is hardly to be wondered at that the Qhinese have 
grave doubts whether the religion which is seemingly 
connected with the barbarities inflicted upon their fellow- 
countrymen in America is really an improvement upon 
that to which their fathers were accustomed in the Mid- 
dle Kingdom. In view of this truth, the Presbyterian 
ministers in Canton have forwarded an earnest appeal to 
their parent church in the United States to beware of 
the pernicious consequences, in heathen lands, of this 
worse than heathenism in a land of Christianity. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Intoxicating drink is an enemy of the capitalist and 
an enemy of the laborer. It is an enemy of all classes 
in the community. It is an enemy of the man who sells 
it. It is an enemy of the man who drinks it. Itis an 
enemy even of the man who lets it alone. Well would 
it be if all those against whom it is an enemy would 
combine to put an end to its power of evil in the com- 
munity. Among all the sensible words of counsel 
recently given to the Knights of Labor by their General 
Master Workman Powderly, none are fuller of meaning 
or more timely and important than those on the subject 
of intoxicating drinks, in his recent circular to his con- 
stituency. He says: 


To our drinking members I extend the hand of kindness. I 
hate the uses to which rum has been put, but it is my duty to 
reach down and lift up the man who has fallen a victim to the 
use of liquor. If there is such a man within the sound of the 
secretary’s voice when this is read, I ask him to stand erect on 
the floor of his assembly, raise his hand to heaven, and repeat 
with me these words: “I ama Knight of Labor. I believe that 
every man should be free from the curse of slavery, whether 
the slavery appears in the shape of monopoly, usury, or intem- 
perance. The finest link in the chain of oppression is the one 
I forge when I drown manhood and reason with drink. -No man 
can rob me of the brain God has given me unless I am a party 
to the theft. If I drink to drown grief, I bring grief to my 
wife, child, and surrounding friends. I add not one iota to 
the sum of human happiness when I invite oblivion over the 
rim of a glass. If one moment’s forgetfulness or inattention to 
duty while drunk brings defeat to the least of labor’s plans, a 
lifetime of attention to duty alone can repair the loss. I promise 
never again to put myself in such a position.” 


—There has perhaps been no more intelligent, as there 
has certainly been no more enthusiastic, tribute to the 
character and the genius of John B. Gough by his eulo- 
gists on either side of the water, than that of the Rev. 
Dr. George H. Gould, in an address before the Congre- 
gational Club of Worcester. Dr. Gould is himself an 
orator of rare power, who owes somewhat of his training 
in this line to Mr. Gough, whose close friendship he en- 
joyed for years. Of Gough’s place as an orator Mr. 
Gould said : 


I suppose none will now challenge Mr, Gough’s place as the 
greatest temperance orator the temperance reformation has pro- 
duced. Some will be disposed to drop the limitation, and claim 
that he has had no superior as an orator in this generation. Dr. 
William M. Taylor asserts that Mr. Gough is the first man who 
was ever able to send the “electric shivers” down his back 
clear to the tips of his toes. For myself, in power to move men 
—in his palmiest days—and bend them like a forest under a tor- 
nado, I have never heard his equal, except Gavazzi. Since 
Mirabeau and Patrick Henry, I doubt if any two men have been 
able with a defter hand to open the very trumpet stop of the 
mighty organ of human passion. But while Gavazzi excelled 
in fiery condensation, Gough surpassed him in the astonishing 
versatility of his powers, sweeping easily, at one stroke, all the 
keys of the human heart that lie between convulsive laughter 
and sobbing tears. He was comedian, tragedian, reformer, and 
a preacher of God, all in one man. He has been called a “ his- 
trionic orator” or an “oratorical actor,” but in one sense, that 
is, the “‘ stage” sense, he was no “actor” atall. An actor as- 
sumes a part. Mr. Gough never “assumed” anything. An 
actor simulates and counterfeits the convictions of others. 





the Cincinnati Methodist Episcopal Alliance, and has 


core of his soul, to his finger-tips, to each particular hair of his 


head, and to the end of his coat-tails. But there was nothing 
“theatric” or “stagey” about him, He never ranted, never 
struck regulation attitudes, in short, never feigned anything 
that he. did. not feel through every fibre of his being. Never 
in all-his life did he consciously utter a sentence or make 
a.gesture simply for effect. He could not do it. It did not 
bélong to the man. His was one of the most genuine souls 
that ever vitalized a human body. With him action was 
speech, As truly as his words, his gestures incarnated his 
thoughts. True, he was a matchless mimic and impersonator. 
He was unquestionably the best story-teller in the world. But 
the very moment he became conscious of his mimetic power it 
forsook him, The most distinctive characteristic of Mr. Gough 
then, as a public speaker, was naturalness. He was nature’s 
own favorite son. He was a born orator. The schools had done 
nothing for him. It is doubtful if they could have done much 
for him. As President Nott said, ‘God Almighty gave him his, 
diploma.” If4n early life his Pegasus had been duly harnessed 
to a college curriculum, he might have turned out for the re- 
mainder of his days a very respectable roadster, but with wings 
most likely a good deal clipped by the academic mill>-.But 
from the beginning his genius overflowed and fairly inundated 
all set methods of education. He was a thinker. He was a 
wide reader. In his way, he was a student; but his mind 
scorned all ordinary methods of thinking and study as a bird 
scorns a ladder. He knew every book in his large library, but 
he seemed to have mastered its contents by absorption. He was 
a reasoner, but his processes of reasoning, like the passage of a 
cannon-ball through the air, were invisible until they struck, 
and then their execution was sometimes like the explosion of 
a bombshell. 


‘ PERSONAL. . 

—The Rev. M. W. Stryker, pastor of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago, is an enthusiastic worker in 
the Sunday-school field. He leads a meeting of his 
teachers in Bible study every Monday evening; and he 
has superintended his Sunday-school for now a number 
of months. 


—Professor William R. Harper of Chicago, whose 
work at the head of the Summer Schools of Hebrew, 
and of the Hebrew Correspondence School, has aided in 
making more widely known his rare ability as a teacher 
of the Oriental languages, has accepted a call to the 
professorship of the Semitic languages at Yale College. 
Professor Harper’s enthusiasm in his work, and his 
power of arousing enthusiasm in others, will have added 
scope through this change of his centre of teaching. 


—General John Eaton, who has done so much to pro- 
mote the cause of popular education, by his published 
reports and circulars of information, and by his personal 
labors as the United States Commissioner of Education, 
is still directing the work of his office at Washington, 
although he has tendered his resignation, and has en- 
tered upon his duties as President of Marictta College, 
in Ohio. Wherever General Eaton labors, the cause of 
Christian education is sure of a friend and promoter 
whose ability and zeal are alike eminent. 


—Dr. Casper René Gregory, the distinguished Ameri- 
can scholar, continues his search of the great libraries of 
Europe for material in the editing of the eighth critical 
edition of Tischendorf’s New Testament. He has re- 
cently been examining manuscripts in the Vatican 
library, where every facility of research was cheerfully 
accorded him by the papal authorities. At latest dates, 
Dr. Gregory was at Palermo, on his way to Syracuse 
and Messina. His coming to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is postponed until next year, in order to his fin- 
ishing this critical work as the successor of Tischendorf. 


—Professor Howard Osgood, of the Theological Semi- 
nary, Rochester, New York, a prominent member of the 
Old Testament Revision Committee, has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Sunday-school of the 
Second Baptist Church in that city. Professor Osgood 
had experience as a Sunday-schocl superintendent in 
his early Christian life, and he brings to his present 
position a hearty interest in its practical duties, together 
with all the benefits of his ripe scholarship and his 
delightful Christian spirit. It is a good sign when a 
scholar of this eminence is ready to be a leader in popu- 
lar Bible study in such a position. 


—Mr. John T. Napier, who has been on the editorial 
staff of The Sunday School Times for nearly seven years, 
is just now returning to Scotland, the land of his birth 
and of his early education. Mr. Napier is a scholar of 
rare and varied attainments. In the realm of philology, 
of philosgphy, of the exact sciences, and of general 
literature, he is a man of exceptional knowledge and 
ability. It may safely be said that he has few peers in 
America as a critical scholar in the Oriental languages ; 
while at the same time he has unusual power as a 
vigorous and a graceful writer in idiomatic English—in 
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Times are indebted to Mr. Napier for 
much of the very best work in almost every 
department of the paper during all thetime 
of his connection with it. Althongh he 
will be missed in many ways by those whom 
he has thus aided, his contributions of 
various kinds to these pages are it is to 
be hoped, not to be wholly intermitted. 
The best wishes of his editorial co-workers 
accompany Mr. Napier on his return to his 
former home. His absence would be a 
greater loss than it is, if he were to carry 
away with him the good results of his 
faithful service during the years of his 
stay in America. 


* BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regulur edition this week for subscribers is 77,250 








scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearanee upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in debility from 
overwork. Dr. G. W. Collins, Tipton, Ind., 

ys: “I used it in nervous debility brought 
on by overwork in-warm weather, with good 
results.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








The Gasette Gao ndon) says: ‘* Lundbor 2 Edenia 
isa me which has no equal. Among aristoc- 
ait Taai as taken the place of every other scent, and 

adies of any pretension to social standing invari- 





Will notsome pind £ friend donate a good piano 
the Philadelph han A bp 64th Sti and 
nsdowne Avenue! iano 8 greatly needed, and 
@ managers do not feel that they are at liberty to 

prmese one with the funds of tee institution, "¢ 

why Asylum, care of office of The Sunday 





“a very nN Mh ra yg lb em little book, Bp Wane anaes nd 
ouse e proprie- 
arin Mellin’s Food, wd ie ontitied reine Canes y a Peed- 
of Infants.” It contains advice that every y aautenr 
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BIBLICAL MISQUOTATIONS. 


(Samuel Cox, D.D., in The Christian World.] 


The literary value of the Bible, and es- 
pecially of our Authorized Version of the 
Bible, has been recognized by almost every 
great writer of the English race. The 
Bible and Shakespeare are, confessedly, 
the two chief sources of whatever is pure, 
noble, and musical in the English style; 
and by so much as the books of the Bible 
are more dear, sacred, and widely read 
than the works of Shakespeare, the former 
must be regarded as the more potent and 
abundant source of the two. And yet, 
although almost every author of the first 
rank tacitly or explicitly acknowledges the 
immense debt he owes to the Bible, al- 
though many a master of style would bid 
those who wish to write well study the 
Bible and Shakespeare night and day, al- 
though our novelists are stealing the very 
titles of their tales from this sacred reper- 
tory of noble and taking phrases—too often 
vulgarizing what they steal, nothing is 
more common than to find authors, and 
authors of some distinction, betraying an 
ignorance of the Bible, and even of its 
most familiar incidents and parables, which 
is all but incredible; or quoting it with a 
looseness and inaccuracy of which they 
would not dare to be guilty were they cit- 
ing Homer or Horace, Milton or Tenny- 
son... . 

From men who have devoted themselves 
to authorship, and who have won a cer- 
tain distinction in the world of letters, 
we may fairly look for an exacter knowl- 
edge of the authorities they quote, and a 
more accurate use of it. What, then, are 
we to say when so pleasant an essayist and 
so accomplished a story-teller as James 
Payn, twice in a single story, betrays an 
ignorance of Scripture for which he would 
infallibly be plucked were he to go in for 
any of the examinations at which oursen- 
ior Sunday scholars compete for prizes? 
Yet, in “The Luck of the Darrells” 
(Vol. I., p. 258) we read: “There are 
some things of a very commonplace kind, 
such as ‘the way of a ship on the sea,’ 
that even Solomon professes himself un- 
able to understand.” “Solomon, indeed!” 
I think I hear some of the stern young 
critics who have just carried off a prize 
exclaim; “ why the man had only to look 
at the first verse of the very chapter he 
quotes to see that it was not written by 
Solomon, but by Agur (whose wish has 
passed into a byword), the son of Jakeh!” 
And the only plea I could urge on his be- 
half would be that even Phil Robinson, 
who really does know a good deal about 
the Bible, has fallen into the selfsame 
blunder, and writes, in the current num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine (April), that 
“one of the very few things which Solo- 
mon did not understand was the way of a 
ship in the sea.”... 

Even that charming writer, Walter 
Besant, Professor Huxley’s favorite story- 
teller, contrives to perpetrate two blunders 
in a single sentence. In a story called 
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well as the book of Esther, and had 
“combined the information” he derived 
from the two? It is true we are told that 
Mordecai sat in, not at, the king’s gate; 
but whatever else or more the curious 
phrase “sitting in the king’s gate” may 
mean—and probably “gate” is here used 
in a similar sense to that in which we use 
the word “porte” in such phrases as “ the 
Sublime Porte,’ or “the Ottoman Porte” 
—it cannot mean less than that, after the 
elevation of his cousin Esther, Mordecai 
held a place in the royal service. He is 
expressly mentioned (Esther 8 : 2) as one 
of “ the king’s servants,” and the only one 
who had so little of the “ beggar” in him 
that he would not prostrate himself before 
Haman, the all-powerful vizier. And if 
he were not one of the king’s statesmen 
and had no political function, if he were 
only one of the royal household, yet it is 
precisely these gilded butterflies of a court 
who are most gorgeously arrayed. In 
fine, if Mr. Besant had not had in his mind 
some reminiscence of Lazarus, “lying in 
rags and sores” at the rich man’s gate, it 
‘is difficult to understand how so accom- 
plished a writer should have spoken of 
any servant of that splendid and profuse 
despot, Xerxes, as “a beggar in rags.” 

No passage in the New Testament is 
more familiar and beloved than that 
“pearl of parables,” the Prodigal Son. 
And there are difficulties-of interpretation 
in the parable of the Unjust Steward 
which have drawn much attention to it 
and fixed it in the public mind. It would 
seem even more impossible that any good 
author should confound the two than that 
he should confuse the “ parts” of Philoc- 
tetes and Ulysses, or transfer one of 
Cressida’s wanton speeches to the lips of 
Imogen, or put Mark Tapley’s speeches 
into Tom Pinch’s mouth. Yet a bright 
and taking writer, M. Betham Edwards, 
accomplishes this well-nigh impossible 
feat, and makes one of the characters in 
Kitty say, “ I am like the Prodigal; I can- 
not work (‘ dig,’ sloven!), and to beg I am 
ashamed.” ... 


Southey’s gross blunder, over a blunder 
of which he hardily assumed Bunyan to 
have been guilty, is well known to critics, 
though not perhaps to the general reader. 
Pages might be written on it, so curious is 
it, and in many ways so suggestive. But 
here it will be enough to say that, in his 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan speaks of a 
certain Heman who, like Hezekiah and 
David, well-nigh lost his faith in God 
toward the close of his career; and that 
Southey, when he brought out a new 
edition of that immortal dream, assumed, 
first, that Heman, of whom he seems 
never to have heard, must be a misprint 
for Haman ; and then assumed that when 
he wrote Haman, Bunyan must have meant 
Mordecai; and so printed Mordecai, in- 
stead of Heman, in his edition of The 
Progress, where it stands to this day! 
He did not pause to reflect that Mordecai 
himself was but a sorry and dubious exam- 
ple of the heroes of faith, and that we have 
no hint that such faith as he had was ever 
“ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of doubt.” 
He did not take the trouble to consult a 
concordance or a biblical dictionary, 
which would have told him that Heman 
was a sage of the time of David and Solo- 
mon, who was almost as wise as Solomon 
himself. And he did not know, as many 
students of the Bible to this day do not 
know, though Bunyan had somehow found 
out, that Heman was the author of one of 
the saddest and most sceptical psalms 
(88) in the whole Psalter. Hence, while 
elevating himself above Bunyan, and pre- 
suming to correct him, he fell into a ludi- 
crous blunder. 

I shall cite only one more instance— 
seores might be given from almost every 
newspaper and every magazine—and that 





not of a misquotation, but of a mortal risk 
run by one of the greatest orators of the 
day. Doubtless, John Bright is more 
familiar with his Bible than most of our 
public men. In his speeches he has often 
madé a noble and effective use of it. But, 
in the best known illustration he ever 
drew from it, he ran such a risk of pro- 
voking a crushing retort as he probably 
would not have ventured on had he been 
speaking anywhere but in the House of 
Commons. No speech he ever made told 
more, whether in the House or out of it, 
than that which he delivered twenty years 
ago (March, 1866), when Lord John 
Russell brought in his abortive Reform 
Bill, and when Mr. Horsman and Mr. 
Lowe seceded from the Liberal party and 
sought, not with much success, to establish 
a following or faction of their own. The 
House was convulsed with laughter when, 
speaking of these two ambitious politicians, 
neither of whom was at all disposed to 
concede the first place to the other, he 
said: “ This party of two reminds me of 
the Scotch terrier which was so covered 
with hair that you could not tell, which 
was the head and which was the tail of 
it.” The House also laughed consumedly, 
if not very intelligently, when, speaking 
of Mr. Horsman, he said, “The right 
honorable gentleman is the first of the new 
party who has . . . entered into what may 
be called his political cave of Adullam ; 
and he has called about him every one that 
was in distress, and every one that was discon- 
tented.” Many queer stories were told at 
the time of the way in which this biblical 
allusion puzzled the members of the 
House, one of whom was said, when asked 
where that cave of Adullam came from, to 
have replied, “ No, you don’t take me in; 
I have read my Arabian Nights,” and 
had to be informed that Aladdin’s cave 
and the cave of Adullam were not pre- 
cisely identical. But think of the risk the 
great orator ran! If either Mr. Horsman 
or Mr. Lowe had known his Bible well 
enough to remind the House that, after 
all, the true Israel was gathered in the 
cave of Adullam, that it sheltered David, 
the darling and the hope of Israel, that 
the broken and discontented men who 
came to him there rose to be the chief 
statesmen and soldiers of the immediately 
succeeding reign, and that they were 
driven into diseontent and distress by the 
political wrongs inflicted on them by an 
intolerable tyranny—the laugh might have 
been turned the other way, and “The 
Cave” would not have become a synonym 
for political mutiny and disaffection. 





CHILDREN AT CHURCH. 
[Henry A. Nelson, D.D., in The New York 
Evangelist. ]} 

God did not build this world and fit it 
up for the residence on it of mature human 
beings, and fit up the moon for the sepa- 
rate residence of children, with only a 
respectable delegation of grown folks. It 
would not be a good way to build separate 
houses for children, or to set separate 
tables for them. It is far better for us to 
be mixed together in homes, old and young 
in the same house, at the same table. 
Some special provisions must indeed be 
made for children in a home which are 
not needed where or while there are no 
children. The eye of a guest soon detects 
the difference between “the child-house” 
and “the no-child house.” It is well 
enough, if practicable, to have some rooms 
and some portions of the grounds belong 
especially to the children, and that these 
should be furnished with toys and tools 
which grown folks have no use for. 

But the seclusion and separate life of 
children in the nursery may be carried too 
far. In the usage of some times and 
countries it has been carried too far for 
the welfare and happiness of either the 











children or their mature kindred. So it 
may be, so I fear it is, in our Sunday- 
school arrangements. The Sunday-school 
should, no doubt, be furnished and con- 
ducted with prominent reference to chil- 
dren. Yet, more and more, as.we go on 
perfecting its methods and instruments, it 
is becoming the means of continued im- 
provement in knowledge and piety to the 
children as they grow to maturity, and 
when they are fully grown. On the other 
hand, it is not necessary, and it is not best, 
that children should be absent from the 
preaching service of the church. The 
habit of church attendance must be fermed 
in early life, or most likely it never will 
be. The habit of attending church as 
families, sitting together in family pews, 
cherishing a feeling of common family 
interest in all the church privileges, is a 
most wholesome habit. 

It is really quite as easy to train chil- 
dren from the start, so that they will love 
to go to church with their parents, as to 
make them love to sit at table with 
them. - In order to this, it is not neces- 
gary, nor is it probably practicable, that 
everything in the services and in the ser- 
mon should be fully understood by the 
children. Children are happily and 
usefully impressed by much which they 
do not understand.. So are we all, the 
oldest and wisest of us. In a lovely 
landscape, in a glorious sunset, in an 
awful cataract, in the crash and roar of 
a tempest, there is much which modern 
science explains to us, making it simple 
and intelligible; but beyond all this there 
is vastly more into which we look, and are 
not able to see through it, and much to 
which we listen without finding it articu- 
late. Do we get no salutary impression 
from all this? Far otherwise. There, in 
the unexplained depth, is the hiding of its 
power. 

The measured peal of the bell, the 
solemn swell of the organ, the lifting up 
of harmonious voices in choral song, the 
hushed stillness of prayer, the orderly on- 
going of the services, the ample audience- 
room full of human persons, the reverent 
aspect of so many human forms and faces, 
the being in and of such a decent and 
orderly company, the being environed 
with such cheerful solemnity, all these to 
a child that cannot understand one of 
them, are means of salutary impression | t 
which will be permanent, and for which 
in his maturity, when he will understand 
them, he will thank God, and seek to 
transmit it to his children. A large part | ® 
of the most salutary influence of the same- 
tuary upon those brought up under its 
ministrations, is exerted upon them in very 
early childhood. Such influences set their 
minds in the right direction, and give the 
best culture to their susceptibilities before 
their intellects are fully open to verbal 
instruction. 

On the other hand, it is neither neces- 
sary nor wise that all the pulpit utterances 
should be unintelligible to children. The 
plain, short, easy words and vivid illus- 
trations which children need, are relished 
by the mature. The largest part of the 
Bible truth can be so uttered and illus- 
trated as to engage the attention of old and 
young together and equally, Most of 
what is best for either, is best for both. 
“Those that be planted in the house of 
the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our 
God. They shall still bring forth fruit in 
old age.” 
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H. H, Canter & KaRRICK, 





Teaching and Teachers 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
achool Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 








From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dr. Trumbull is eminegtly qualified for the writing 
of such a book. He is nota mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 

teacher, and writes out hig fine opinions ; he has all 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
, therefore, on this mptvect: is what he has 
learned. an many times tested, by actual ew os bo 
. We earnestly commend the ‘hook te to all teachers. 


wees The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
on aeken Nye phoma worker, ee a rT r 9 
an le rege as well, who wou 
up to the tH in n this ine of effort, should have a copy 
oF Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough wor 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and Saluable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers, 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. , .. The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for nts nee -school 
workers gh ove one = them would forthwith send 
for a copy ming interested in it—as they 
pane J lend fail. ro be—would profit by and follow its 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by ee a, 
anecdotes, and the ame tee pone! use of wit and humor. 

er can k without clearer views ot 

the importance, i ant Menity, and Len we yo Dilit; J his 
work, and without — ge ee helped to pe ay 
If teachers would study its puges, and profit b: 

suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, i int 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The author is well known in this country and _ in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in —— e, comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to sting conditions, and boldin 
up th 7S ect of the work faithfully above the wor 

her beoks have been written 4 the subject 
bo fun the same intent, but we hav no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this. 
We presume that it will be the high -water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the averages Sunday-school teacher 
it would revolutionize both him and his work, It 
pase the material results of long study and wide 

rience so fully and admirably, it is written in a 
yile so easy and attractive, and t , omnes Leen = 
oat such a genuine enthusiasm in the eg oy 
that he must be im) — ious indeed who is not Stone 
and stimulated b: . There is Lp A. 9 = the 
volume that would a with a few verba nges, 
bear equally well on the art of putting ‘hinge = he 
ulpit, so as to increase the preacher’s power in seiz- 
ng and holding ee — and paoaiding the lives of 
his hearers. It ou: to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preac ~ in the land. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 
This book should be in Sunday-school libraries me 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able 
—_ ly Soares with it. It is a normal course a 
tself, e predict a large circulation for this able 
ave on a subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 


A valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure up a 

— of a didactic, dry, a ah composition, from 

of the word “treatise.” It is a ‘live’ book 

from title-page toconclusion. The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, in general, it is 
readable. There is not a dull line in It fairly 
= even while discussing the most subs‘antial 
ects. The author’s editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired impression. 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
‘e goes down to the foundations of ceings, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunda 
school teacher. His suapenipes are eminently ree 
tical and practicable. ... ny a without any 
goodishness, keeps steadil ly in er’s view the 
t object ‘of the teacher's Lh * training the chil- 
fren for Christ and for service in his church. 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


THE EUREKA RECITATIONS, Not 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6, 


Now ready. Each apahe hig f 
nearly 100 Selections | &.., 

No. 5 contains 50 Recitations for file deapie. Mailed 
for 12 cents each by J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. The six numbers sent to 
any address for 60 








cents. 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
is a ect conten s Book and Press combined. It makes per- 

ies with ordinary ink. — + mail, post- 
rect Agents wanted in ev ve Send for descrip- 
tive circular. A. BUSHN i” General Agent, 105 


S. 4th Street, ‘Philadelphia. 
ZLE 3 attendance in class or 








U 13 Text Cards; Unique 
designs. Will double 


Heoel] 
School. Samples 10 cents. 


e CHOOL & {SO Madison St., Chi cago. 


ENMAN’S GAZETT 
Address G. A. GASKE 





a sample mailed free. 
& CO., N. Y. City. 


MAPS for S. S. ‘AyTLEIEERS € 60., »Pub- 
Library i" ‘Jr, Toicuiseom, Chicago, il 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you io ae imegieg 
| tisement 4 in The Sunday School T: 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 
From | to 4 copies, one year. 

. 5 to 9 copies 

* 10to 19 copies. 
20 copies or over.. ove 

Three or six mon pro 
To the person forming a diab of either 
regular rates, one additional copy free, 


The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 

vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers, The papers for a club should all go to one st- 
office, although in cases @here a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 

»st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 


Additions may be pade at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 

The papers for a club, whether going in a e to 
one address, or sent separatel to the mem’ of the 
= er be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 





grade, at these 


7’ year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to hame not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


If a club subscription is venowes | mt some other 
son than the one who sent the Tous subscription 
such gerne will oblige the pub iahoe by stati 
the club he subscribes for takes the p) of t 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which; on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the np 
accompanied by a stat t that the 
ordered in the Club is not less than the full number et 
teachers in the school. ‘This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, put that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to Join the club, in order to 
the required number. Any number t Of comion iz excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
Same rate. Teachers belonging to ms same household 
may be counted as ONE in a to 
the number of teachers in a poo bag For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three another, the 
club subse ctptin need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extra c opy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper presets 
all the teachers of a school to examiné it, will be sen’ 
free upon ny ote vation, 

If a more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty ints for four weeks, 


rT Tr] 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hotder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. ‘will receive yearly or py byt gub- 
sc riptions for * “he Sunday Schoo! Times (t @ paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 

From 1 to ‘ copies, 10 s. each, 
5 8s.6d, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 72.¢¢. “ 

When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
will be sent either singly to the individual addresses, 
or ina packdge to one address, whichever may be pre- 
ferred by the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, 0. Box 1550. 
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PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue FIDELITY 


Mutual Life Association 


914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Gives exceptionally liberal inducements to agents. It 
has ,000,000 insurance. 


$325,000 cash and other assets. 

Tt furnishes absolate insurance at half the 
level premium rates. Educated, energetic, reli- 
able men should address 


th its | FOUSE, President. | 


~ CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN 
CITY AND: FARM MORTGAGES. 


a 





Having 1 its with our corres- 
peasentsin Ohicage and se, St. Paul we are prepared to re- 
gelve ¢ applications for © REFULLY ECTED 
paying ffo SIX to EIGHT PER CENT. 


° CHARLES 'D. BARNEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


| FREE FI FARMS. IN SUNNY 


SAN LUIS. 


gricultural Park in America. 
= eee 
nificent cro) 
GeV Ese RenT LAND bject orva aaa oF | 5 
su pre-emption 
and homestead. Lands for sale to actual dottiers at $3 
pepeces: Longtime. Park irrignsed by immense canals. 
eap railroad rates. attention shown settlers. 
For mee pamphlet, ete., dress COLORADO ann @ $ 
OAN pera House Block, Denver, Col., Box 2390. 


FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


on 3 * cents in stamps for a Handsome = 
with all new towns and railroads. 
Sta, maces (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


aa” Mention this paper.~“@a 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
THE UNION TRUST CO., 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


ie Cc. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
C. & N. W. R’y, about Minn. and Dakota farms. 























FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 








PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS 


$400,000 loaned without loss. Satisfactory 
testimonials, information and references fur- 
nished upon application. Mortgages, guaran- 
teed, principal and interest, for sale in amounts 
of 2200, 8300, $400, $500, Log) a $800, $1,000, $1,200, 
$1,500, $2,000 and upward, b 


B. MILLER, Attorney at Law, 
40 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Reference—Prov idence Life and Trust Co., Philada. 





7 96st, 898 


To First Mortg: 
7 to 8 per cent. somi-annual we ag 
payment of pa and remitted Bromet 
charge. ns eee on Real Estate in Min- 
ase is or laapnoven rma in a — Iowa, 
or Dakota,worth three to six times oan 
* on selected locations Rater, to National Bank 
Commerce, Minneapolis. and . 
Before BAKER end for forms and iculars to 


S HBARER AAR ote Nisa 
Per cent, Conservative investments in First 


owe Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 


kota. r7 per cent, with princi —_ interes! 
gosranteed, at option of m we a be Esta! M 
dean. 


ished five years, Paid-up cash Sapite 
Over $600,000 loaned without a pital, $60 Toss. 
Send for circular. 


Bonds and ty arrants for sale. 
ESTMENT COMPANY, 





DAKOTA INVES 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References : Hon. % ._ H, Rollins, Dover, N. H. ; Geo. 
G. French, Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty Savings ‘Bank, 
Manchester, N. H.; gecond National Bank, Nashua, 
v. Rev. G. N. Bryant, East Tilton, N.'H.; Rev. 
N W. Carey, 2036 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Conaregationalist « N. Y. Independent 


Through the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
FM. Perx 
pLPERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN. 
+ ea sar AND SURPLUs, As 
re Selected Ist ea faci Farm Loans 
able in yy Unrivalled facil sen. Absolute 3 
faction. 10 years’ experience. No losses. Refer to 8a 
Nat’l Bank, N.Y. City; Natit Bank, Lawrence, K niet 
and Hundreds of lnvestors. Send f ~ pee 
© sand fulling ti B 
sammaarhes Phila. a. ¥ “X.Oiee,137 3" erates Sonate 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











JOSEPH GILLOTTS) & 
STEEL PENS 


Sorn By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


BARNES’ 
NATIONAL PENS. 
MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut an Philadelphia, Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, " edding Invitations, Paper and 
E nvelopes. RS and prices on application. 

















WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, compiled from the Quarto 
and School Dictionaries of 


JOSEPH E: WORCESTER, LL.D., 


With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbre- 
viations, Rules for Spelling, 
and Numerous Tables. 


Profusely lustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid,and Free of charge. 
Buy a box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 

SOAP where this order is presented you have 
to use soap every week, and this soap improves 
by age, and is BEST of all). Take off all the 
wrappers, wrap Pon up like a newspaper, and 
mailthem tous. ( oataae ontnene thus wrapped 
is only three cents. 33 er addressing the pack- 

e to us, write across the left-hand corner of it, 
“ftevarn to,” ete., adding your full name an 

address. On receipt of the wrappers, we = 
mail to you, postage paid. and tree of ali med 
to you, one ‘of these Dictionaries. We refe 
any Bank or Grocer in the United States as 4 
our responsibility. 


CRACIN & CO., 


119. SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully npiee 
pk mage , a of housekeepers. You 

ve it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. ie WIL ERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


E HAIR To prevent be cage ng out, remedy 
dandruff, in Healthful 
condition. For s cents, stamps, 11 mail book, 
end send FREE a sample of tment. A. H. 
OBB, j &S Basocyae St., Boston, Mass. 


SECURITY 


a7» ELEGANCE 


HOUT T0 a ONE. 











WEEDSPORT § SKIRT AND DRESS Co., 
SPORT, N. Y. 


LADIES!! 


IF YOUR DEALER DON’T HAVE 


THAT PAGCKACE 
To TEAL & CO, (Limited) PHILADELPHIA. 


It is INSERTED and WITHDRAWN in the 
SAME manner as ORDINARY PINS, yet 


IT IS POSITIVELY 
NON-SLIPPINC. 


EU REKA! ! **T have found it” is Sine Gatiateetk 


exclamation of every lady using 
out Potty id s 
OSENE or ERY 8S 


All Fast AL EUREICA SIL CO., Bosto: 








Buy “Whiting’ s Standard” Writing Paper. 





TU a KIS 4 RU G=: oe. i neeegnates. 
& Co., 22 Tre- 
mont ‘Row, Spbathe., Mass. 





REFRIGERATORS. 
The QUEEN ANNE and VICTORIAS 


Are the MOST COMPLETE Dining-Room Re- 
joresern n the market. tering Hy Porcelain 

r Cooler with concealed an Paige ge spigot, 

whieh can be locked so that the children or servants 
cannot meddle with it. We have a Feat Rahrotacy A of 
— — ane nag nd fod - pater frigerators, 

ur prices are down e lowest nt. Call an 

them, or send for circular to 3 7 


THE E. a _FARSON MFG. CO., 


220 Deck S PHILADELPHIA. 


W.H. HARRISON & BRO 





Hearths, 
1435 CH rNUT ST. Philadeiphia 


RITE for Illustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
“Automatic.”’ Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC tse 


a Pad different from al 








the rupture just as a per- 
son does with the finger. with 1 li Der ressure 
the Hernia is held eo " day and night. Itiseasy 
durable. and cheap. by mail. . 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago., Tl. 


CAPON SPRINGS AND BATHS 


(Alkaline Lithia Water. Also fine Iron Waters.) 
HAMPSHIRE CO., W. VA. 

Climate unsur . No fogs. No malaria. No 
mosquitoes. A charming summer home ina beautiful 
mountain region for all seeking recreation or health. 
Largest swimming pool of mineral water in the world. 





sive improvements since last season. 500 feet new 
rches added. Accommodations for 900. For all in- 
ormation address, W. H. SALE, Proprietor. 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 

Correct and successful mechanical treatment a 
cialty at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., fe 
Chestnut St., Philadel pe, as approved and adop ted 
by the world’s most eminent surgeons. A rtments for 
ladiesand children. Send 25 cents postage fo! Saleitees| 











TALLMAN & McFADDEN 
* 1025 Market St., Philadelphia. 


TOOLS 


GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Rheumatism and Kid- 
ney Dis Gettysburg Co., Gettysburg 











"THE TRAVELERS S35" 


UBBER ROOFING. Ch 
| R a. eapest, Best. Write for 


Paint & Roofing Co., New York, 








making inquiry 


In « goods, in 
advertised i Oke paper. rele, y's wilt oblige 
slang tha vow 


or 
in 
publisher well as the advéytier 
the advertisement in 





WORTH REPEATING. 


a 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 
[From The Lynn Union.] 


In building up natur’ he thought the Creator 
Had blundered -unspeakably queer, 
And he said he and Darwin and Billy MeV arren 
Could prove the whole thing out of gear ; 
He said the whole pattern es Neptune to 
Saturn 
Was cut by a bungling design, 
And that no particular was plumb perpen- 
dicular, 
And exact every time to the line. 
He said that no critic, with brain analytic, 
Could tolerate things that he saw ; 
He said he would ne if any old duffer 
Couldn’t pick out a blemish or flaw, 
Any man with a cranium as big’s a geranium 
Could see the whole thing was a botch, 
See where natur’ had blundered in points by 
the hund’rd 
In the space of five ticks of his watch. 
And so day and night he advised the Almighty 
With advice he believed of great worth, 
And his wife took in sewing to keep life agoing 
While he superintended the crib. 





ROOF-TREE. 


[From Signs and Seasons, by John Burroughs, ] 


One of the greatest pleasures of life i is 
to build a house for one’s self. There is ‘a 
peculiar satisfaction even in planting a 
tree from which you hope to eat the fruit 
or in the shade of which you hope to re- 

ose. But how much greater the pleasure 
in planting the roof-tree, the tree that 
bears the golden apples of home and hos- 
pitality, and under the protection of which 
you hope to pass the remainder of your 
days. My grandmother said the happiest 
day of her life was when she found herself 
mistress of a little log house in the woods. 
Grandfather and she had built it mainly 
with their own hands, and doubtless with 
as much eagerness and solicitude as the 
birds build their nests. It was made of 
birch and maple logs, the floor was of hewn 
logs, and its roof of black ash bark. But 
it was home and fireside, a few square feet 
of the tag wild, inclement, inhospitable 
out-of-doors subdued and set about by four 
walls, and made warm and redolent of 
human hearts. I notice how eager all 
men are in building their houses, how 
they linger about them or even about their 
perpen sites. When the cellar is being 

ug they want to take a hand in it; the 
earth evidently looks a little different, a 
little more friendly and congenial, than 
other earth. When the foundation walls 
are up and the first floor rudely sketched 
by ‘rough timbers, I see them walking 
pensively from one imaginary room to 
another, or sitting long and long, wrapped 
in sweet reverie, upon the naked joist. 
It is a favorite pastime to go there of a 
Sunday afternoon and linger fondly about; 
ers take their friends or their neighbors 

climb the skeleton stairs and look out 
of the vacant windows, and pass in and 
out of the just sketched door-ways. How 
long the house is a-finishing! The heart 
moves in long before the workmen move 
out. Will the mason and the painter and 
the plumber never be through? 
hen a new house is going up in my 

vicinity I find myself walking thitherward 
nearly every day to see how the work pro- 
gresses. What pleasure to see the struc- 
ture come into shape, and the architect’s 
paper plans take form and substance in 
wood and stone! I like to see every piece 
fitted, every nail driven. I stand about 
till I'am in the way of the carpenters, or 
masons. Another new roof to shelter 
somebody from the storms, another four 
walls to keep the great cosmic out-of-doors 
at bay!... 

Every man’s house is in some sort an 
effigy of himself. It is not the snails and 
shell-fish alone that excrete their tene- 
ments, but man as well. When you 
seriously build a house, you make public 
proclamation of your taste and manners, 
or your want of these. If the domestic 
instinct is strong in: you, and if you have 
humility and simplicity, they will show 
very plainly in your dwelling; if you have 
the opposite of these, false pride or a petty 


| ambition, or coldness and exclusiveness, 
Fine band. Pleasant drives and good fishing. Exten- | 


they will show also. A man seldom 
builds better than he knows, when he 
assumes to know anything about it. 

I think that, on examination, it will be 
found that the main secret of the pic- 
Tike onces. of more simple structures, 
like fences, bridges, sheds, log huts, etc., 


| is that the motive, the principle of con- 


struction, is so open and obvious. No 
doubt much might be done to relieve 
the flatness of our pine-box houses by 
more frankness and boldness in this re- 
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spect. If the eye could see more fully 
the necessities of the case, how the thing 
stood up and was held together, that it 
was not pasteboard, that it did not need 
to. be anchored against the wind, etc., it 
would be a relief. Hence the lively 
leasure we feel in whatrare called “tim- 
harchdakes.” and in every architectural 
device by which the anatomy, the real 
framework of the structure, inside or out, 
is allowed to show, or made to serve as 
oruament. The eye craves lines of 
strength, evidence of weight and stability. 
But in the wooden house, as. usually 
treated, these lines are nearly all con- 
cealed, ‘the ties and supports are carefully 
suppressed, and the eye must feed on the 
small, fine lines of the finish, When 
the mere outlines of the frame are .indi- 
cated, so that the larger spaces appear as 
panels, it is a great help; or let any part 
of the internal economy show through, 
and the eye is interested, as the projection 
of the chimney-stack in brick or stone 
houses, or the separating of the u 
from the main floor by a belt and sheht 
projection, or by boldly projecting the 
chamber tacedakats and letting one story 
overlap the other. 

As I have already said, herein is the 
main reason of the picturesqueness of the 
stone house above all others. Every line 
is a line of strength and necessity. We 
see how the mass stands up; how it is 
bound and keyed and fortified. The con- 
struction is visible; the corners are locked 
by header and stretcher, and are towers of 
strength; the openings pierce the walls 
and reveal their cohesion ; every stone is 
aliye with purpose, and the whole affects 
one as a real triumph over Nature—so 
much form and proportion wrested from 


her grasp. There is power in stone, and | 


in a less measure in brick ; but wood must 
be boldly handled not to look frail or flat. 
Then unhewn stone has the negative 
beauty which is so desirable. 

I say, therefore, build of stone by all 
means, if you have a natural taste to 
gratify, and the rockier your structure 
ooks, the better, All things make friends 
with a stone house—the mosses and 
lichens, and vines and birds. It is kin- 
dred to the earth and the elements, and 
makes itself at home in any situation. ... 

There remains only to be added that 
after you have had the experience, after 
the house is finished and you have had a 
year or two to cool off in (it takes that 
long), you will probably feel a slight re- 
action. Or, it may be more than that; 
the scales may fall from your eyes, and 
you may see that it is not worth while 
after all to lay so much emphasis on the 
house, a place to shelter you from the 
elements, and that you have had only a 
different, but the same unworthy pride as 
the rest, as if anything was not good 
enough, ‘and as if manhood was not suffi- 
cient to itself without these props. 

You will have found, too, that. with all 
your pains you have not built a house, nor 
can you build one, that just fills the eye 
and gives the same msthetic pleasure as 
does the plain unpainted structure that 
took no thought of appearances, and that 
has not one stroke about it foreign to the 
necessities of the case. 

Pride, when it is conscious of itself, is 
déath to the nobly beautiful, whether in 
dress, manners, equipage, or house-build- 
ing. The great monumental structures 
of the Old World show no pride or vanity, 
but on the contrary great humility and sin- 
cree of purpose. The Gothic cathedral 
oes not try to look beautiful; it is beau- 
tiful from the start, and entirely serious. 
London Bridge is a heroic resolution in 
stone, and apparently has but one pur- 
pose, and that is to carry the paved street 
with all its surging masses safely over the 
river. 

Unless, therefore, you have had the 
rare success of building without pride, 
your house will offend you, by and by, 
and offend others. 

Perhaps after one had graduated in this 
school and built four or five houses, he 
would have the courage to face the prob- 
lem squarely, and ‘build, much more 
plainly and unpretentiously, a low, nest- 
ling structure of: undressed boards, or un- 
hammered stone, and be content, like the 
oyster, with the roughest of shells with- 
oe so that he be sure of the mother-of- 

varl within. 
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Sansart Exercises, 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
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VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
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THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

\THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

.WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
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BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
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,REATION. 

Et RANCE. 
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TO KEEP YOU THINKING. 


A single thought to keep you thinking. 

Nearly a million dollars’ worth of Clothing ; good, Ready-Made Clothing 
as you'll handle. 

And that means that there has been most bountiful provision for every- 
body’s wants; in Men’s, in Youths’, in Boys’, in Children’s Giothing. 

This ought to be very prominent in your mind, because it speaks for great 
variety ; for more than that. 

The facilities requisite to prepare such a stock as this mean such a connec- 


tion with the market as must—cannot help—but bring our prices down to the 
lowermost penny. 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


oA HALL, 
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THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your schgol than any 
other books published. 


Price of the School Edition................060 0008 ptiiipundelvs Rade Aadins sdb ae ‘ 
Price of the Teacher's Edition. .............cccs.0.ssssscees cesses Pbbebucuh Spb seh cbswennsesebile ? 3.00 a dozen. 


The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar. A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, etc. The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 

If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them wnsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a ful! knowledge 
of the affairs of his school. It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. If you send for a copy, and, upon examination, find it unsuitable, you may return 
it, and the money will be refunded. 

Price of size for $32 classes, or less.............. 
Price of size for 50 classes, or less. 


Larger sizes made when desired. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bunday-schoo! but she i, me author of intermediate quarterlies, and the writer of Notes for 
Intermediate Teache tare ee in ‘Point and power of illustra justration. Ina note from her, 
she says seonead - Bible Lesson Pictures : want r the Pictures. I have taken them 
with me a number of times when I have talked to AL, Designs and color! are both , and they are 
of great ——a in teaching the truth through the oe. at the reduced rate y will sure surely’ secure many 
new subscribe: 

















Size, 26238. Printea in Colors. 
Subscription Price, with Sunday-school Superintendent, 408 per varie prepaid. 
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By JAMEs R. MurRRay. 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC AND RESPONSIVE EXERCISES. 
Bound,” “Th Price, 5 cents each 1, : 
Re go EK oe 
w 
vi racti 
mansravings, new end attra ctive Paintings, THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


ail kinds. Card and Cabinet Frames, etc. The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


JAS. S. EARLE & SONS, FLORAL PRAISE 


816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 


PENCERIA N Children’s Day oe oe Sunday. 
TEEL PENS 


MAY ANNUAL 
A = B for [AX ANNUAL No. 12, containing new masic 
re fne best 
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Previous issues of both furnished at same price, 
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MUSIC BOOKS. 


Moly Children ), b gag is a” 
new Lg he oy me power and brillia 


Riehter’s mermeny Richter’s Coun- 
pet ergs te. and ae r’s ares ($3). are’ three 
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Operas. The best and most complete editions. 


Aida (4 Bells of Corepeene ($1. 7 
eacio (¢); Carmen KF Fatin ) | Lakme 
f 2) 3 isan ($2); ibstorele 


; Mignon 
); Zemobia ($2) ; and many others 


Librettos, full and < lete, of 80 ree, for 2 cents 
each, Cheap editions, 15 cents eac 


Easter Musie, in ny Send for lista. Or- 
chestra) parts furnished when desired. 


Winner’s je Methods foach A. cents) 7 


famous and rea) — good cheap Method for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordion, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet 


Mason’s Piano Technics (e. .50) are eonstantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
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ind is ten up on an ee oly NEW p 
shape, and is printed 
type. It is sure to please, and aie create a fu NEW 
—— in the Song Service. It will be sold at a NEW 
price. 


$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards. 
— copy sent as soon as published on receipt of 


Specimen pages sent free on request. 
AN EDITION IN AIKIN’S CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York ; 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 
950 churches have adopted 
The Century Co.’s church 
music books during the past win- 
ter,—either ‘‘Laudes Domini,” 
Dr. Robinson’s latest, or, ‘“‘Spir- 





itual Songs.” These are thelead- 


ing books. Eachhas peculiarities 
of itsown. Returnable sample 
copies sent to pastors on re- 
quest. The Century Co., N.Y. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE. 


Nine choice pieces of New Music, Recitationa, ete. 
A delightful Service with charming Music, elegantly 
gotten up. If you want a good thing, try it. 


Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. 
HULL’S SPRING ANNUAL, 5c. $2 per hund. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 


GATHERED JEWELS 


Now filling advanced orders. 
~A NEWS. § MUSIC BOOK, 
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